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Companion of Achievement 


Many o: ._ today do not realize what an asset education 
is to the rising generations. Since the beginning of the 
world education has meant everything si cai It has 
been the mother of all his fine arts; it has raised 
him from an uncouth barbaric creature, barely 
capable of self-defense, to a civilized machine of 
potent potentialities. Born in the narrow yester- 
day it has broadened into the wider today, and 
it must yet adapt itself to an even broader 


tomorrow. 


—ROY E. STOKES, “The Canadian Magazine.” 
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Pupils’ Record Cards 


are considered indispensable in up to date schools. 
Osborne’s Pupils’ Record or Report Cards are right 
up to date with new headings to cover the new 
course in a most satisfactory manner. 
Supplied in three forms— 
No. 210—Report Cards, single sheets. 
Per dozen with envelopes 
Per 100 with envelopes 
No. 220—Report Books, booklet form good for one 
year. Per dozen with envelopes $ .50 
Per 100 with envelopes 
No. 230—Report Sheets, padded in 100’s. 
Per pad 
Per 5 p 
All above postpaid—Samples free if requested 


Science Equipment, Chemical Apparatus and 
Chemicals 

are now carried in stock in Calgary. See new 

Catalogue No. 23 for description and prices. 


REMINGTON PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Selected and approved by school authorities for use 
in the new courses. 


Prices, $45.00, $60.00, $75.00 
Transportation Paid—Terms Arranged 


F. E. OSBORNE 


CALGARY 


THE BON MARGHE MILLINERY AND 
DRY GOODS STORES 


738 and 738A 17th Ave. West. Phone R1363 
Calgary 


Millinery at Its Best | 


VELVETS, FUR FELTS and WOOL FELTS 


in the newest shades 


Hats as interpreted by us reach a 
NEW MARK IN STYLE ACHIEVEMENT 


Our Dry Goods Department is presenting for 
Fall an outstanding range of Hosiery in 
Silk and Wool. 


Underwear in Silk and Wool.- Novelties, 
Notions, Gloves, Wools, Piece Goods, 
Stamped Goods, etc. 


All very reasonably priced 


Western Canada Institute Limited 


Suite 22, Kresge Block, Calgary 


ENTERPRISES 


Our enterprises will suggest ideas, methods and pro- 

cedure, and provide a source of information for 

students and teachers. Contain pictures, poems, 

stories, articles and hectograph master sheets. 
From our list we suggest: 


Modern Explorers 
Jungle Community 
A Healthy House 
Harvest Festival 
We Visit Italy 
We Visit Japan 


GRADE X 


- Social Studies, Grade X 
This extensive course is covered in complete yet 
concise style by two experienced teachers who 
spent the Summer in special research work. 

- Health, Grade X 


. Algebra, Grade X 


A complete key to this Course, covering as it 
does many new phases of Algebra. 


Only a few of our publications. Write for complete 
Catalogue. 


PLAN TO USE 


Visual Instruction 
THIS TERM 


Expanded Service Now Provides: 


Slide and Film Lanterns, Opaque Project- 
ors, Silent and Sound Motion Picture 
Machines for School Use in Town and 
Country. 


500 Sets Lantern Slides with notes 
200 Film slides, many with notes 
300 reels Silent motion picture films 
100 reels Sound motion picture films 


Address for further particulars 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton 
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EDITORIAL 


THE BOARD OF REFERENCE 


UR contemporary, The Alberta School Trustee, 
official organ of the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association, devotes almost one-half of its Sep- 

tember issue to the Board of Reference, the hearings of 
the Board and matters connected therewith. One would 
imagine that the general results of the hearings would 
incline the Trustees’ Association to remain “mum” on 
this question, for surely the overwhelming percentage 
of decisions reinstating the teacher, and the amazing 
conditions of inefficiency and lack of correct procedure 
revealed in the conduct of public business by the mem- 
bers of most of the school boards involved, constitute 
a scathing indictment of school administration in Al- 
berta—at least throughout the rural areas. The time is 
surely long overdue when education, the most import- 
ant of our public and social services, should be admin- 
istered with a reasonable degree of dignity, deliberation 
and sense of responsibility to all parties concerned—the 


state, taxpayers, teachers, and children. 
+ + % % 


liberal interpretation by the Court, of require- 

ments set forth in The School Act, heretofore held 
as imperative, which must be observed by school boards 
in order that what business is transacted may be held 
valid and effective, it is surprising in how many cases 
the Court felt (We repeat, even with this very liberal 
interpretation) it could do none other than rule that 
the action of the Board on statutory grounds could not 
stand. For example, take sections 111, 112 and 113 of 
The School Act , which set forth the procedure for 
proper calling and conduct of a school board meeting, 
which sections were very much to the fore during the 
recent hearings before the Board of Reference. Here 
they are: 

111. The Chairman or an inspector or any trustee 


may call a meeting of the Board, subject to the pro- 
vision following, viz.: 


Cire after making due allowances for the very 


Every meeting of the Board shall be called by 
giving two clear days’ notice thereof in writing, which 
notice may be given by the delivery of such notice to 
each trustee, or in the absence from his residence of 
any trustee, to any adult person thereat. 

112. The Board may at any meeting at which all 
the members of the Board are present decide by reso- 
lutions to hold regular meetings of the Board, and 
such resolutions shall state the day, hour and place 
of every such meeting, and no further or other notice 
of any such meetings shall be necessary. 

113. (1) A meeting of the Board may be held at 
any time without any previous notice if all the 
members of the Board are present at the meeting and 
each of them consents to waive notice and signs a 
consent. 

(2) The consent shall be recorded upon the 
minutes of the meeting in the form following: 

“We, the undersigned, trustees of the (name of 
school district), do hereby waive notice of this meeting.” 
Here is what the Alberta School Trustee says in 

regard thereto: (We presume from the text that these 


must be the sections referred to) 
“So seemingly intricate are the provisions of The 
School Act, and so frequently has it been amended, 
that it seems to be practically impossible for many 
school boards to comply with every last detail, so that 
there have been cases before the Board of Reference 
which could not be decided upon their merits because 

of some technicality of the law.” 

About their “intricacy”’—We did a little experiment- 
ing after reading the above statement. We laid these 
sections before a Grade VIII boy of average intelligence. 
Without any cogitation whatsoever he was able to in- 
terpret these sections correctly and satisfied us that he 
understood their meaning completely. That is to say, 
this Grade VIII boy, if appointed Secretary-Treasurer 
of a school district would understand after once reading 
the sections above referred to, what actually consti- 
tutes a meeting of a school board as such and how a 
meeting should be properly called. 

Now concerning their “frequency of amendment”— 
As a matter of fact, an examination of succeeding edi- 
tions of the Alberta School Act from the first in 1905 








to the latest reprint in 1937, revealed that no significant 
changes have been made in these sections since the first 
Alberta School Act in 1905. This is one of the most 
static parts of the Act. And so the “intricacy and 
frequency of amendment” alibi just does not register 
here. 

t+ * * & 


ERHAPS the actual explanation of the many 
irregularities is just inexcusable ignorance,—ignor- 
ance resulting from (a) in a small percentage of 

cases—very small—actual lack of ability on the part of 
the Secretary-Treasurer to read simple printed English. 
(b) A kind of “dictator” complex on the part of a large 
section of rural school board members: that is, a ten- 
dency to demand that whatever a school board wants 
to do, “goes”, whether correct or incorrect, lawful or 
unlawful. (c) An apathy and lack of sense of responsi- 
bility of these publicly elected people either to take the 
trouble to read the Act themselves, or to make sure that 
their paid official, the Secretary-Treasurer, should be 
so informed in this matter as to advise his Board. Per- 
haps it might be suggested that a combination of (a), 
(b), and (c) is responsible. 
+ + + 

HE whole tenor of the article seems to us to 
amount to an implied charge against the Board of 
Reference, that the Court permitted poor, honest, 

conscientious, inoffensive school board members to be 
taken advantage of by tricky school teachers, and that 
His Honour was disposed to be so hoodwinked. On 
page three of the Magazine there is a statement: “The 
Trustees must convince the Board of Reference that 
their motives are solely in the interests of education and 
must substantiate any reasons they may give.” (That is 
a questionable statement, but let it pass as accurate.) Is 
that not plain, elementary justice? We concede that 
school board members, like Caesar’s wife should be 
above suspicion, but until that Utopian era arrives when 
no school board members will ever be motivated by per- 
sonalities, malice, lack of knowledge of educational 
matters, economic advantage, nepotism, irrelevance or 
irresponsibility, we are afraid there will still be need for 
a Board of Reference. 
* * * * 

HE spirit and intention in creating the Board of 
Reference was to vest the power to decide school 
disputes in an impartial authority, a court judge, 

whose whole life and experience surely consists of sifting 
facts and diagnosing the motives of people in their 
conduct, etc. It is submitted that no person can be as 
efficient as a court judge to perform this service. 


E have listened time and again to the statements 
made by trustees or appearing in their Magazine 
which constitute nothing but an insult to the 

specialists appointed by the Department of Education. 
This article says: “No Inspector, however astute, in the 
very limited time he is able to spend in each school, can 
possibly know the whole situation; yet Inspectors’ Re- 
ports must play an important part in helping the Board 
of Reference reach a decision.” We hold no brief for the 
Inspectors, but we venture to suggest that a mature in- 
dividual of proven professional standing and experience 
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in teaching knows a great deal more about the teacher’s 
work in school than school board members who in the 
majority of cases never crossed the threshold of the 
school while it was in operation. And we venture to sug- 
gest also, that a Judge is at least as capable as the average 
rural school trustee of sifting hearsay and rumors, and 
arriving at the right conclusion. As no two assessors 
will evaluate property at the same value to the odd cent 
or dollar, so no two inspectors can be expected to give 
precisely the same estimate of every detail of a teacher’s 
work. The personal element can never be excluded; 
nevertheless the A.T.A. takes the stand unequivocally 
that an Inspector’s estimate of a teacher’s ability and 
quality of work done is the best gauge—better than 
that of the average trustee or parent. Trustee boards 
who want to dispose of a teacher’s services are not slow 
to pounce on the Inspector’s Report or criticisms of the 


teacher as the reason for tendering notice to the teacher. 
* £* & & 


rendered has done a little to convince school board 

members who seem to consider they can function 
any old way at all that (quoting a Court Judge): 

“The powers of a school board are created by statute 
and a board can only function by complying with the 
statutory provisions of the Act.” 

The Alberta School Trustee objects (again by im- 
plication) to the refund, in all cases but one, of the 
appellant’s $25.00 deposit. The Alberta School Trust- 
ees’ Association knows as well as we do that the purpose 
and intention of requiring a deposit was to put a brake 
on frivolous or unjustifiable appeals to the Board of 
Reference. Therefore, one logically minded may be 
pardoned for driving the objection to its inevitable 
conclusion: 

(a) Either the Court was of the opinion that every 
teacher but one who appealed did not deserve any pen- 
alty for entering an appeal (a pretty fair tribute to the 
appellants as a whole, by the way) or, alternately 

(b) The Court was partial towards the teacher and 
without due consideration automatically awarded a 
“handout” of $25.00. 


| HE Board of Reference amongst other services 
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‘The A.T.A. Magazine 


OT so many years ago the Trustees were prone to 

protest muchly against redress being sought by 

teachers throught the law courts—largely on the 
grounds of cost to a school board. At last the most in- 
expensive court conceivable, free from all taxed costs. 
etc., is set up. And still the wail is heard against the 
high costs of effecting elementary justice, through this 
taxless court, the Board of Reference. 

Now we read in the Magazine: 

“If a teacher has suffered an injustice at the hands of 
a school board, there is always the Courts for redress.” 
Yes, but at a much heavier cost to both Board and 
teacher. And besides, monetary damages in lieu of re- 
instatement (which does not lie within the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts) makes the ratepayers suffer 
financially, not the Board members who occasion the 
injustice. 

In effect, the whole case of the Trustees as set forth 
amounts to this: the Trustees resent any infringement 
upon a demanded sacrosanct right to be freed from any 
statute or authority having power to reverse their 
course of action, whether right or wrong, just or unjust. 
They always previously objected to teachers seeking re- 
dress through the courts; but now that a way of 
escaping litigation has been provided, they object to 
that. Is it not plainly stated in their Magazine: “The 
trustees have always objected to the Board of Refer- 
ence”? (N.B. This statement, by the way, is not quite 
accurate for their whole Executive once approved and 
suggested a Board of Reference with power to reinstate 
the teacher and disallow the action of the School 
Board.) 

+ + + 

UGGESTIONS are thrown out in the article in 
question that the Board of Reference was unfair 
to the boards of trustees either by lack of in- 
formation arising from the Court being held at a dist- 
ance from the school district or from the fact that a 
teacher may be a good instructor and yet of “violent 
temper” and “cuttingly sarcastic”, which is not diag- 
nosed by the Inspector whose reports played an import- 
ant part in helping the Board of Reference to make a 
decision. What has distance to do with this matter? 
How many Courts journey to the scene of the dispute 
co try actions? The purpose of any Court is to sift 
evidence brought before it by witnesses, to weigh the 
evidence and decide on the merits of the material laid 
before it. The hearings were held at centrally located 
places just as are those of the Courts of Justice. Incident- 
ally, school board members don’t hesitate to journey, 
with the attendant expense, to these selfsame points to 
wait upon the Minister or Departmental officials, to 
urge their point of view on much less important mat- 

ters than the engagement or dismissal of a teacher. 

Again, suppose a teacher is good as an instructor, 
but, unknown to the Inspector who grades him, at the 
same time he is subject to “violent temper” or is “cut- 
tingly sarcastic”. Can the trustees establish that in any 
single case the Court retused to accept evidence of this 
nature from the trustees or that the Judge refused to 
consider seriously in arriving at his decision “anything 
in the mode of life, character or disposition of a teacher 
calculated to make the retention of the teacher detri- 
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mental to the proper and efficient conduct of the 
school”?—Then only there might be some point to the 
implication made. Had the Writer of the article attended 
the hearings or read the written reports of the Court, 
maybe the implication would not have been made. Un- 
less the Alberta School Trustee is in a position to es- 
tablish that the Court had no consideration for the 
children, what ethical purpose can be served by casting 
indirect aspersions on the efficiency of the Court? 

The A.T.A. makes no claim to infallibility. We 
acknowledge frankly that in “blundering after right- 
eousness” we may have been deceived on occasion, and 
thus led to uphold unwittingly a school teacher wne 
acts unreasonably or unfairly towards a school board 
or his pupils. This conscious fallibility under which we 
labor always tones down our bump of conceit and 
guards us against any such similar cocksure claim as sec 
forth by our contemporary: “This Association has 
never upheld a school board which acts unfairly or un- 
reasonably, and never will.” 

We also admit frankly that when the provisions of 
the law are on the side of the teacher the provisions of 
the law will be invoked to penalize or reverse the action 
of school boards who are not honestly and conscientious- 
ly acting in the interests of the children. For it is surely 
to be conceded that injustice to teachers is not conduc- 
ive to to the welfare of the children. (N.B. The article 
seems to hold the word “technicalities” as synonymous 
for “provisions of a statute”.) 

Will the trustees never concede (what must be ob- 
vious to any open-minded, disinterested party) that the 
whole set-up of the Board of Reference legislation 
makes it incumbent on the Court that the interests of 
the chilren must be considered first, last and all the 
time, even if it means offending the dignity of school 
board members or disallowing an act of a trustee board, 
or, on the other hand, throwing a teacher out of his 
job and home. 

* * * # 
WO other implications we cannot let pass before 
closing: 

(1) That some school boards, rather than incur the 
expense and unpleasantness of attending the hearing, 
allowed the appeal to go by default, and consequently 
unsuitable or inferior teachers are retained. 

(2) That there is no “refund” from any service to 
the school board resultant upon a hearing. 

Does it sound too plausible to counter with the sug- 
gestion that many teachers—nay, we know of some— 
did not appeal for the selfsame reason. They couldn’t 
scrape together the $25.00 deposit and shrank from the 
publicity involved, even though reasonably certain of 
winning. Again, is it not reasonable to assume that 
some of the absentee trustees knew they had no case, 
that the decision would inevitably go against them, and 
decided, therefore, to “save face” as far as possible by 
not appearing in Court? 

Yet again, what purpose is served by talking about 
a “refund” in the case of the Trustee board, when the 
Writer of the article well knows that no money was 
deposited by the school board. If the Writer intends to 
mean “recompense for expense incurred” why use the 
misleading term “refund”. Did not the teacher appel- 
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lant also have to pay his own expenses in attending the 
hearing, in addition to risking the deposit? 


N CONCLUSION we draw attention to the fact that 
not a single appeal came from a teacher of a city staff 
or the staff of one of the Divisional Boards. The 

A.T.A. was contacted in over 100 cases of appeal or 
suggested appeal, of which approximately 60 cases went 
to the Court. The reason that all except three cases 
were from the rural districts is not difficult to find; in 
fact it is obvious—City and Divisional Boards have 
superintendents to advise them. These superintendents 
are skilled educationists who know the business of teach- 
ing and what should be expected of a teacher, of pupils, 
and parents. They serve as a buffer between all parties 
concerned; consequently the traditional rural school 
“dog-fight” over the rural teacher, his appointment, 
dismissal and social activities, does not develop. We 
prophesy with assurance that once the whole Province 
is organized into larger units, the Board of Reference 
will be bothered very rarely to straighten out entangle- 
ments of the nature exhibited by the recent hearings. 
It may take a little of the joy out of life for busybodies 
and teacher hunters, but the educational system will 
rapidly respond to being soundly administered from the 
business and educational points of view. Teachers will 
then live in confidence that they will be both hired and 
fired on merit alone. That is all the teachers ask: that is 
the whole of the argument advanced by the A.T.A. for 
a Board of Reference. It is all very well at this late date 
for the Trustees’ Association to urge that a teacher has 
his remedy against injustice in the Courts, knowing full 
well that plenty of injustice in the way of dismissals of 


teachers can be inflicted within the four corners of the 
law. They would be in a far stronger position to urge 
the lack of necessity for a Board of Reference if they, 
the trustees, had any power at law, or any machinery in 
effect or in prospect, to enquire into abuse of powers by 
school boards or school board members. We wonder 
if the Trustees’ Association could take up the challenge 
to cite one example, where their Association had insti- 
tuted enquiry into a case of alleged wrongful treatment 
of a teacher by one of their member boards, or attemp- 
ted in any way to restrain the latter. In order that 
justice may be done it is necessary for both parties, 
board and teacher, to be heard. This function the Board 
of Reference actually performs and as the cases for 
hearing become fewer and fewer (as they inevitably 
will) it will remain as a warning for teachers and boards 
thar it may be invoked to remedy abuses. 
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The A.T.A. Magazine 


President to Members . . . 


The majority of our members are back at work in their 
classrooms, but I have heard more than one teacher say 
they returned from good fishing grounds or bathing beaches 
only to find their holidays unexpectedly lengthened by the 
infantile paralysis epidemic. Of those who are at work many 
began the month in new schools. For these and for their 
pupils, novelty and excitement have passed. These days of 
curriculum changes brought many new texts. We, the tea- 
chers, welcome new texts even though the pupils must in- 
vest in new rather than second-hand volumes. The new 
text is a new environment which we explore with interest; 
it is a means of letting us share pupil experience. We par- 
ents were forced to hunt about for considerable money to 
invest in books and doubtless we grumbled a bit. One must 
remember, however, that paper and ink are relatively cheap. 
The winter’s overshoes or cap, a new broom and dustpan or 
the gasoline for a trip to town costs as much as a good text- 
book; the text has the longer and more useful life. 


A few hundréd students graduated from  teacher- 
training schools last summer and are now with us in the pro- 
fession. As president of the A.T.A., and representative 
of its six thousand members, I welcome you to our group. 
We hope you have chosen teaching because of a sincere joy 
in the work; we wish you success; we hope you enter with 
enthusiasm into the work of your Association. You are now 
experiencing the thrills and the worries of teaching and ad- 
ministering your “first school”. May I remind you that 
texts, notebooks.and lengthy courses of study often get in 
the way of clear vision of what one is really attempting 
to accomplish. Observe the children carefully. Note the 
traits and inverests of each. Watch the physical and mental 
changes from week to week. Force yourself to attend to 
your pupils more than to your books. If you are sincerely 
interested in the folk of your classroom you are very likely 
to have an enjoyable and successful year’s work. If you 
have formed hastily a few generalizations about inheritance 
of ability, and if you are enthusiastic about the possible 
uses of intelligence tests or other like technical tools, read 
carefully these sentences which I copy from an article by 
F. N. Freeman in the January number of Scientific 
Monthly: “The view one holds on the question of heredity 
and environment. . . . affects the respect and esteem one 
has for others.” ‘General mental ability, as measured by 
an intelligence test, is determined partly by heredity and 
partly by environment. .. .” ‘Educational achievement, 
as measured by a comprehensive achievement test, is deter- 
mined somewhat more by the environment and somewhat 
less by heredity than is general intelligence.” When dis- 
cussing the comparative abilities of two identical twins 
reared in different environments, Freeman says: “If 
measured in terms of mental age the difference in ability 
of the two sisters is equivalent to a difference of four years 
in development. When expressed in terms of the intelli- 
gence quotient the difference is twenty-four points.” “These 
examples. . . .show that sharp contrast may be produced in 
personality and character as well as in mental ability by 
differences in education, training and treatment.” “. . . 
we are far from having exhausted the possibilities of educa- 
tion and training for the enlargement of mental power and 
the improvement of behavior.” ‘These few sentences make 
us hesitant about accepting the defeatist attitude toward 
the duller children. 


Now that I have started to tell what is to be found on 
my desk, may I refer the more experienced teachers to an 
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interesting book which I have just concluded. It is “A 
Review of Educational Thought” by Clarke, Cavenagh, Val- 
entine, et al; the University of London Institute of Educa- 





Dr. M. E. LaZerte, President of dhe A.T.A., elect- 


ed Vice-President of the C.T.F. at the recent meet- 
ing of the C.T.F. 
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tion, Evans Brothers, London; (two shillings). If you are 
interested in philosophies of education, you will enjoy this 
clear outline of current American, English, and French 
philosophies. 


To your Executive the world seems rather peaceful just 
now after all the summer commotion with boards of refer- 


_.ence and the general troubles that come at the end of the 


year. The Discipline Committee has been asked to report 
upon the professional conduct of one of our members who 
is reported to have signed for another teacher’s job without 
her knowledge. A meeting is being called to consider the 
resolutions forwarded to the Executive from the summer 
school students at both Calgary and Edmonton. The Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer left on Monday for a long-delayed 
trip into the Peace River-Grande Prairie area. We hope 
this rainy weather doesn’t keep him there. 


The available space does not permit me to record my 
impressions of the new grade IX examinations. If you have 
words of praise for or condemnation of these examinations, 
write me during the next month and I shall undertake to 
pass along your thoughts with my own in the next issue. 


M. E. LaZERTE, 
President. 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
City of Lethbridge 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
The Stokes Drug Co., Ltd. 


Books, Drugs, Stationery, Cosmetics 
Phone 2487—314 5th St. South Lethbridge 





OPTOMETRIST 


The Correction of Defective Vision and the 
Relief of Eyestrain 


ANGUS G. MILLAR, Optometrist 


(Graduate of Toronto University) 
McFarland Bldg. Lethbridge 





BEAUTY PARLOR 





BROOKS’ PERMANENT WAVE SALON 
WHERE THEY SPECIALIZE IN PERMANENT 
WAVING 


(DOWNSTAIRS) 
4262 McFarland Building, Lethbridge 4262 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





PORTRAITS 
Films developed — _ Picture framing 
We support you-—you patronize us 
A. E. CROSS 
3rd Ave. S. 


Lethbridge 





HOTEL 





The MARQUIS Hotel 
(Lethbridge) 
and 
MARQUIS COFFEE SHOP 
INVITE YOUR PATRONAGE 





SPORTING GOODS 


HOYT HARDWARE 


@ FOR YOUR 
@ SPORTING 


® EQUIPMENT 
Lethbridge 


606-608 3rd Ave. 





FURRIERS 


EE 


Remodelled Repaired 


Fur Coats made to order, select your skins and style early. 
Persian Lamb, Hudson Seal, Muskrat, French Seal, Beonaeal, 
Caracal and novelty skins of all kinds. 


GARRETT FURRIERS 


Phone 3812 707 3rd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alta. 


| 


JEWELLER 





Small payments make buying easy. 


We invite you to make use of our budget payments. 
Jewellers 


Joln R. Pisko 


McFarland Bldg. Lethbridge, Alta. 





TAILOR 





“D” TAILORING CO. 


410-5TH STREET, SOUTH 
LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 





IRONSIDE & PARK LTD. 


CLEANERS, DYERS & TAILORS 


Phone 4141 311-6th St. South 





FLORISTS 





FLORIST 


Flowers by wire to any city in the world. When you 
require flowers for any occassion, phone 2666. 


FRACHE BROS. LTD. 





INSURANCE 





INSURANCE 
Financial Independence 
An Imperial Life Pension Bond will guarantee a monthly cheque 
for life at any age (50, 55, 60, or 65) 
For full information apply to 
J. M.Moffatt, District Manager, Lethbridge, Alberta 
IMPERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 





RESTAURANT 





RESTAURANT 
The New Maple Leaf Cafe & Confectionery 


Popular Prices Excellent Service 
Fresh Homemade Candy 


3rd Ave. South, opposite Galt Gardens 





A Correction: We wish to call to the attention of our 
readers that the advertisement from the Department 
of Extension, University of Alberta, in our Septem- 
ber issue should have read: ‘‘Plan to use Visual In- 
struction This Term” instead of “Plan to Use Visual 
Instruction This Summer.” 
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PUBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN AN ENGLISH COUNTY 


by A. B. Currie, Ph.D. 


Through the courtesy of the “Director of Education and 
the Staffing Officer concerned, it was possible for me to 
study at first hand the provision for secondary education in 
a well-known county of the English Midlands. I chose this 
particular county because of the progress that has been 
made in rural and village re-organization. No restrictions 
were placed on my movements, and I availed myself freely 
of the opportunity. The records and good offices of the 
County Educational Department were placed at my disposal 
as the occasion warranted; and the administrative and teach- 
ing staffs were very patient and considerate in explaining 
their procedures and in answering my questions. While the 
study was made in another connection and for another pur- 
pose, it may be that there are Alberta teachers who are alive 
to the crucial issues involved in secondary education and 
who would, accordingly, be interested in the experience 
gained in this country. In the hope that there are, I have 
ventured to record some of my observations and impressions 
here. 


For the benefit of those readers whose acquaintance 
with English education is not intimate, it may be well to 
mention a few characteristics which bear upon the discussion 
which follows. In the first place, public education in Eng- 
land is a function of the National Government, but it is 
administered mainly as a service of the Municipal authori- 
ties through statutory education committees. Many of the 
old Grammar Schools, however, are controlled by their 
Foundation Governors, who, in their relations with the 
Board of Education, may or may not act through the local 
public authorities. The term—secondary—in the second 
place, is not used generically, as in Canada, to cover all 
forms of post—primary schooling (except technical), but 
is limited in reference, to those schools, selective in 
character, offering basically or exclusively an academic 
training. For purposes of this inquiry the meaning has been 
broadened beyond the legal acceptation to inelude all forms 
of general adolescent schooling. Finally, the re-organiza- 
tion in England has to a great extent been inspired and 
directed by the recommendations contained in the Report 
of the Consultative Committee on The Education of the 
Adolescent, (1926), generally known as the Hadow Report. 


Following the principle adumbrated in the Hadow 
Report, the plan is to reconsider during the twelfth year of 
his life the education of every child in the public system of 
the county. At the end of that year, there is, right across 
the whole public system, a clean ‘break,’ and, after that 
year, every child makes a new start. An arresting point is 
reached in the school careers of all children, between the 
ages of eleven and twelve years, and at that point every 
child is re-classified. On the basis of a suitable examination 
the nature of which will be described below, the appropriate 
ability groups are discovered. Those pupils showing the 
greatest promise may enter “secondary” schools; the next 
yange enter, ordinarily, selective central schools; and the 
lowest ability-range pass, where provision has been made, 
into non-selective central schools, or into separately organ- 
ixed senior classes. By this scheme, most children pass into 
new schools; they receive new treatment; they acquire new 
codes of conduct: bright and dull are both promoted, but 
the advance of one does not interfere with the progress, 
of the other. Every child associates with those of his own 
mental calibre and thereby gains, it is said, in self-respect 
and self-reliance. ’ 
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Fundamental to the whole scheme is the principle that 
pupils, to be taught effectively, must be grouped on the 
basis of ability. Class teaching, in this view, is most success- 
ful when pupils are nearly uniform in intelligence and 
attainment. Pupils are, therefore, classified, first as 
between schools whose programmes serve different ends, and 
secondly, within the schools themselves. As will be shown 
below, the schools provide three or four “tracks” along 
which pupils of varying ability may travel as quickly as 
their talents permit. The purpose appears to be to put each 
pupil in a group where he is likely to find others whose 
capacities and attainments are comparable with his own, 
and where he may begin the new stage of his education in 
the company of those capable of stimulating but not of 
destroying his initiative. 

But the grouping of ability involves some measure of 
centralization. In fact, centralization is one of the most 
significant features of the scheme. Instead of offering a 
very limited provision in a large number of schools, this 
principle requires that post-primary schooling, to be worth 
while, must be offered in schools with an enrolment of at 
least 200. Implicit in the scheme is a virtual repudiation 
of the principle widely accepted in Canada that every school 
irrespective of size or organization is equally capable of 
giving the essentials of adolescent education. Even in the 
senior schools, the attempt is made to house them in separate 
buildings, but, if that is not possible, then at least to furnish 
them with separate organizations. 

The nature of the centralization, however, depends on 
the system of classification, which in turn is based on an 
annual examination. The selections are made by a com- 
mittee known as the District Board of Examiners. Each 
year those pupils who have reached the age of 11 plus} are 
given a composite examination under conditions not unlike 
those prevailing for the formal examinations in Alberta. The 
examination includes written tests in English and in Arith- 
metic, an “intelligence’”’ test, and an oral test; the last is 
administered by a committee of head teachers who visit 
ail the elementary schools of the country. On the basis of the 
results of these tests, and after consultation with the head 
teachers immediately concerned, the District Board makes the 
selections and notifies the pupils of the schools to which they 
are allotted. In practice, a measure of flexibility is allowed 
although the principle is rigidly adhered to. As a rule, 
between 80 and 85 per cent of the age group is entered for the 
examination. Here the headmaster is given discretion to 
withhold a part of his age-group but his reasons for doing 
so are subject to scrutiny. He is also permitted to admit to 
the examination promising pupils between the ages of 10 and 
11, and certain over-age pupils, who because of illness oc 
retardation were prevented from attending a previous exami- 
nation. Though the Board classifies the pupils, it is clearly 
understood that the inclusion of any child in any list does not 
prejudice his chances of receiving a different kind of training 
provided he subsequently shows that he is capable of profiting 
by it. 

Shall we now look at the broad, general types of provision 
made: 

(1) “Secondary”: 

“Secondary” education is provided mainly in the old 





+NOTE—“II plus” the pupils of the normal age group entered for the 
examinattion are those between 11 and 12 years of age on the first of 
August (that is tosay, those born between the first of August in one 
year and the thirty-first of July in the following year). They are, 
therefore, between the ages of 10 years, 9 months and 11 years, 9 
months when they take the examination in April; and between 11 years, 
1 month and 12 years, 1 month when they enter upon secondary educa- 
tion in Septtember. 
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FALL ROUND 
TRIP EXCURSIONS 


TICKETS GOOD FOR THE GOING TRIP FROM AUG. 25TH, 1937, TO 
NOVEMBER 15TH 


RETURN LIMIT DECEMBER 1ST, 1937. 
SAMPLE ROUND TRIP FARES 


BETWEEN] CALGARY |EDMONTON| LETHB'GE | MED. HAT |CR'NBROOK| NELSON |sASK’TooN| SWIFT 
AND 


CURRENT 
25.00 J 25.70 22.70 34.20 29.70 
TRAVEL 











NELSON 
PENTICTON 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
SASKATOON 
REGINA 
WINNIPEG 











*Tickets on Sale to October 15th, 1937—-Return Limit 150 Days from Date of Sale 


aon, Snfereetion CENTRAL CANADIAN GREYHOUND LINES Ltd. Seis Seting 


Write or Phone Phone M 4466 Calgary, Alta. 





SOCIAL STUDIES FOR GRADES VII, VIII and IX 


THE WORLD OF TODAY (For Grade IX) 

By W. D. McDougall, B.A., Principal, Normal Practice School, Edmonton and Gilbert Pat- 
erson, M.A., author of The Story of Britain and Canda. 

This is the authorized textbook for pupils in Grade IX Social Studies. It has been pre- 

pared in conjunction with the new course of study for this grade, and indicates clearly 

the manner in which the course should be followed, and the supplementary books for both 

ee NN NUE, LN MERION ois ko sinc e's Siva 000 a 0b sees cuweseceaevcenaes $1.00 


OUR EMPIRE AND ITS NEIGHBORS (For Grade VIII) 

By W. D. McDougall and Gilbert Paterson. 

This book, prepared by the authors of the prescribed guidebook for Grade IX, covers the 
work for Grade VIII. As the course for this grade is entirely new, teachers will find it of 
the greatest advantage to have this book in the hands of their students as early in the 
fall term as possible. As the Grade VIII course (Section B) is alternative to the Grade 


VII (Section A), this book also can be used by Grade VII in ungraded schools during 
the coming year. Well illustrated Oc 


Order from the School Book Branch, Department of Education, Edmonton, Alberta. 
A Similar Guidebook for Grade VII Will be Announced Shortly 


ie THE RYERSON PRESS . . 
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grammar schools which are found in the larger 
towns throughout the country. These schools, strictly 
speaking, are neither free nor public. They provide 
an educational service of a high order but its 
availability depends on two conditions: firstly, the 
possession of satisfactory entrance qualifications and 
secondly, the resources to pay the fees. Regarding 
the first, a child may be excluded from a “second- 
ary” school if he is unable to meet the requirements 
of a qualifying examination. On the second point, 
there is a scheme of scholarships and “special 
places”, but this provision is fixed in amount and 
bears relation to the relative not the absolute 
amount of talent available that is capable of profit- 
ing by it. Provision for ‘secondary’ education is 
limited. Instead of broadening the facilities the ten- 
dency seems to be towards refining the technique 
for selecting ability and reserving an increasing 
amount of the provision for ability and that alone. 
(2) The Selective Central School: 
This type of provision is likewise fixed, being limited 
to three schools. The study courses are of a more 
general character than those of the “secondary” 
school, though in the upper ranges of ability the 
attainment in particular subjects is not essentially 
different from that in the “secondary” school. Three 
types of curricula are usually set up, differing 
essentially in the weighting they attach to the gen- 
eral and practical subjects. Pupils are retained for 
three or four years, but under certain circumstances 
may enter higher institutions of technology. At the 
end of the third year, the more promising pupils take 
an examination conducted by the East Midland Edu- 
cational Union. 
(3) Non-Selective Central Schools: 

This type of school differs from the selective type 
in that it provides for a larger range of ability. 
Within these schools will be found, as a rule, pupils 
varying from the subnormal through all the inter- 
mediate ranges to those who just missed a special 
place in the “secondary” school. Grouping must be 
done, therefore, within the school. Three or four 
tracks, depending on the size of the school, are set 
out. The lowest or “‘D”’ class are placed in charge of 
a special teacher who studies her charges and adapts 
programmes to their responsiveness and progress. 
Early during the first year the backward are sep- 
arated from the dull and special encouragement is 
given the so-called ‘late bloomers’’. The other three 
tracks follow the same curriculum, but the content 
and treatment of the subjects vary with the group 
taught. The subjects include English (grammar, 
composition, spelling), arithmetic (mental, mechan- 
ical, problems), art, music, singing, mechanical 
drawing, woodwork, physical training, geography, 
history and science. Term examinations are given 
but no attempt is made to prepare the pupils for 
any external standards. 

The county is divided into twenty-seven areas, in 
most of which is a central school. Children from 
distant villages are conveyed in specially chartered 
buses. The average distance travelled by one of 
these buses on a single one-way trip is about five miles. 

(4) Senior Divisions: 
No attempt is made to organize senior divisions un- 
less at least eighty pupils making up two classes are 
available. At the present time, thirty-one per cent of 
the “elementary” school pupils subject to the auth- 
ority of the County Establishment are in organized 
senior divisions, as compared with sixty-two per 
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cent in central schools and seven per cent in unre- 
organized senior classes. Of the thirty-one per cent 
in reorganized senior divisions, twenty-four per cent 
are in three-class divisions and seven per cent in 
two-class divisions. 

Measures Taken to Secure This Centralization 

(1) Closure of Small Schools: 

Though regrettable, this measure is taken where the 
enrolment does not warrant the continuation of the 
small school. Every means is taken to allay the fears 
of parents and by an adequate scheme of convey- 
ance to carry the children to and from school at the 
least cost and danger. 

(2) “Decapitation” of small schools: 

Small schools which formerly supplied the needs of 
the children of the district up until they were ready 
to leave school, have been converted into junior 
schools carrying their pupils to age 11 plus. At that 
point these schools are “beheaded” and the children 
are taken to a central school. 

(3) Amalgamation of Small Schools: 

Where two schools have served the needs of one 
village, it has become possible to combine them, one 
becoming a junior and the other a senior school. 
Sometimes sectarian differences have been responsi- 
ble for the two schools; it has been shown to be 
possible to meet this circumstance by cordial co- 
operation of the two sets of managers. The experi- 
ence of the authorities in this country has shown 
that religious barriers do not present insuperable 
difficulties where the child’s welfare is at stake. 

(4) Peripatetic Teaching: 

Except in a few isolated instances, little use is made 
of the device of itinerant teachers. 

(5) Central Classes: 

Sometimes it has become profitable to set up special 
classes in a technical college, for example, to meet 
the needs of special types of pupils. 

Examples of each type of school: 

(1) “Secondary” 

“X” Grammar School for boys. 
(A similar school for girls controlled by the same 
foundation is in the same town.) 

The school was founded in 1567 and has had a continuous 
existence since that year. It represents one of the founda- 
tions established during the period of educational activity 
following the Renaissance in Northern Europe, and the 
humanistic ideal still dominates the school. At present there 
are enrolled 334 pupils, 25 of whom are boarders. The town 
(population 5,000) and the immediate area within a radius 
of about seven miles supply the pupils. Approximately two- 
fifths of them come from an adjoining county. Under the 
arrangement with the Local Education Authority twenty-five 
per cent of the admissions each year are reserved as “‘special 
places”, but in practice this minimum is greatly exceeded. 
At present out of an enrolment of 334, the “special places” 
number 200. During the past four years 42 boys have taken 
the Higher School Certificate. In that time, too, sixteen 
boys have won scholarships to universities (including open 
scholarships at Pembroke College, Cambridge and St. John’s 
College, Oxford.) Last year five boys from the school won 
State Scholarships. Out of a total of 80 State Scholarships 
normally allotted to this district, ““X’s’? mathematical chances 


:of winning these might be put at one in five years. Of these 


awards all five had “special places” in the school and not one 
contributed anything to the cost of his education. Two were 
sons of miners, two of railwaymen, and one of a farmer. In 
one case the parent was on the dole. Each of these boys 
will go to Oxford and to defray the cost of his education 
there he will have the equivalent of £220 a year. 





SCHEME AT “X” 


Best Second 
Year Age Class Class 
6 plus 16-18 Arts Science (Two years to Higher 
School Certificate) 


4-5 15-16 5A 5B = (First School Certificate) 


3 14 Remove Transitus (For 22 non-academic 
boys) 

2 13 4A 4B 

1 12 3A 3B 


NOTE: The plan is to complete the preparation for the 
First School Certificate in four years and to spend two years 
in sixth form before taking the examination for the Higher 
School Certificate. 

Classes contain on the average 31-2 pupils. 

ANALYSIS OF TIMETABLE 


Subject First Second Third Fifth A Fifth B 
2Lang. 2 Sci 
1Sci 1 Lang. 

History 3 2 3 4 4 

Latin 4 4 4 (A only) 5 0 

Mathematics 

(Geom.) 

(Alg.) 7 7 5 6 6 
Geography 2 2 2 2 2 
Music (Singing) 4 1 0 0 0 
English 5 4 4 5 5 
French 4 4 4 5 5 
Science 1 Physics 2 4 5 5 

Chemistry 2 4 0 5 

Religious Instr. 1 1 1 0 9 

Physical Train 1 1 1 0 0 

Art 0 1 0 1 1 


Each period is three-quarters of an hour in length. Note: 
When 5A are having Latin 5B are having Chemistry. In the 
sixth form, on the Arts side, the subjects include English, 
French, History, Latin, and, in special cases, Greek. A pupil 
takes two principal and one subsidiary subjects, or two 
principal and two subsidiary subjects. A principal subject 
involves two years’ work where a subsidiary subject involves 
one. On the Science side, the subjects are physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics, of which a pupil takes three principal and 
one subsidiary subjects. No biology is taught. There is much 
individual attention in the sixth form and interchange of 
periods is common, without disturbing the general time- 
table. 

The Staff includes a Headmaster and fifteen assistant 
masters. The Headmaster is an Oxford M.A., first class 
honours in Classical Moderations and Third Class in Literae 
Humaniores. The staff includes three Oxford men, three Cam- 
bridge men, four London men, three Manchester men, and 
two from La Sorbonne. They would range in age between 
thirty and forty, averaging about thirty-three or -four. In 
conversation they appeared very cultured men, though ap- 
peared to differ considerably in their general points of view; 
they expressed themselves freely as being members of a 
team of which the Headmaster was captain. The staff was 
picked, the Headmaster told me, because of their ability to 
teach and their interest in boys. None was certificated; he 
said he was inclined to be opposed to teacher-training, though 
he seemed to be still open to conviction either way. The 
second master had been a lecturer in a London college. The 
Headmaster was an executive type, vigorous physically and 
mentally, possessing at the same time that high respect for 
scholarship so common among the teachers in English Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

In keeping with the humanistic tradition which governs 
its outlook, one may enucleate the ‘‘cultured mind” as the 
ideal of the school. The school aims to bring a general cul- 
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ture to promising boys of middle and lower classes and to 
develop the intelligence of each boy so that he can adapt 
himself to any job he may be called upon to fill. “The curri- 
culum,” according to the prospectus, “prepares boys for the 
Universities, the Professions and business life.” “The aver- 
age boy is catered for and great care is taken throughout in 
the teaching of the English Language which is essential both 
for scholarship and clear thinking.” The English master 
stressed a wide and intimate knowledge of the classics. The 
boys read, on the average, four or five contemporary novels a 
term. The library was well-stocked and impressed one as a 
place which the boys frequented for their own pleasure. 
Several societies provide for the cultivation of wide inter- 
ests. These include literary and debating, historical, scien- 
tific, technical, dramatic, musical and others. The house and 
prefect systems are used and a large measure of student 
government is encouraged. 

A thorough inspection of, and report on, the school is 
made by five of the Board’s Inspectors, throughout a week, 
at least every ten years. Casual visits are made about once 
every six months. The inspector makes suggestions to the 
Headmaster but his suggestions are advisory. Forms sup- 
plied by the Board of Education and returned to the Local 
Education Authority cover a wide range of informa- 
tion. Both the Board and the L.E.A. have all the important 
facts about the school. 

Admittedly, the school is academic in method and out- 
look. The masters agree that to some they are “old fashioned” 
and conservative. They agree that they are conservative; but 
they maintain that their conservatism arises from a deep 
knowledge of the educated mind and what it takes to pro- 
duce such a mind. They contend that their conservatism is 
intellectually alive and not passively acquiescent. They believe 
that man’s humanity is truly cultivated only when the hu- 
man spirit has been released. Examinations, they agree, are 
no handicap to them; in fact they rather welcome the external 
test. Despite or because of, (or both) their recent success in 
external examinations, one has a feeling that real education 
is going on in this school. There is a harmony of staff, stu- 
dents, and school atmosphere, which, by the subtle workings 
of daily contact and mutual admiration and respect as by 
planned and deliberate nourishment and training, awaken, 
transform and discipline youthful minds in the service of a 
great ideal. The culture they teach is clear and certain; it is 
a practised culture. Behind it is the tradition of all the life 
values of western civilization. No alternatives challenge its 
precedence; doubts are not allowed to cast shadows on its 
illumination. No cleavages separate the ethical and moral 
nature from the intellect. Singlemindedness and inwardness 
of life are the best marks of the educated life. The authority 
of custom, of an elite, of life itself, corroborate the culture 
that is taught. The dignity, formality and ritual of the school 
enforce it. (All masters wear gowns when teaching. ) 

In many of these Grammar Schools, despite the fact that 
much of their old independence has gone, there is still a 
Jarge measure of educational freedom. The school is the ex- 
pression of the educational philosophy of the headmaster and 
of his skill as an organizer. On all matters of curriculum, 
staffing and organization he plans and develops his own 
schemes in consultation, of course, with members of his 
staff. Though the income from the foundation is an insig- 
nificant part of the cost of the school, its existence together 
with the necessary governing body gives a certain prestige 
to the undertaking. The Board of Education are not quick 
to pluck the faded glories of these ancient institutions. They 
carry on as they have always done and state aid, like charity, 
is given as privately as possible. Guarantees are, of course, 
provided, but a sentimental attachment to centuries of ser- 
vice moves the wise slowly in any compromise of their 
powers. 

(To be Continued in Next Issue) 
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Promotion from Grade IX with Grade B or Grade C Standing 

The attention of teachers is directed to the fact that 
Grade B or Grade C standing does not necessarily debar 
students from the Normal Entrance or Matriculation courses 
after these students have spent one year in Grade X. The 
notice in the September Bulletin referring to this matter 
read, “after the first of the year”: it should have read, 
“after the first year.” 

History 2 

High school students who have taken the former course 
in History 2, but have failed to obtain credit, will not be 
permitted to repeat the course this year, or take an examin- 
ation on this course. Such students will be required to take 
the new course in Social Studies 1. 

The courses in History 2, Literature 2, and Composition 
2 are no longer in effect. 

Standardized Tests 

The following tests in Silent Reading can be recom- 
mended: 

Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale (Grades 2-12)— 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Gates Silent Reading Test (Grades 3-8)—Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, N.Y. 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests (Test 

II, Grades 6-8, and Test 1II, Grades 9-12)—World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Nelson Silent Reading Test, Forms A and B (Grades 
8-8)—Houghton Mifflin Co., San Francisco. 

Detroit Reading Test, IV (Grades 2-9)—World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Unit Scales of Attainment in Reading, Division 3 


(Grades 7 and 8) and Division 4 (Grades 9-12 )—Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl. 

Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma 3 (Grades 
6-12)—World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

In the November Official Bulletin a select list of stand- 
ardized tests will be given for all subjects. 

After November Ist, the School-Book Branch will accept 
orders for tests included in the select list. 

Enterprises in Ontario 

Alberta teachers will learn with interest that the enter- 
prise procedure has been introduced in Ontario. The new 
Ontario Programme of Studies for Grades I-VI reprints in 
full, with the permission of the Minister of Education for 
Alberta, the “Forest and Stream” enterprise from the 
Alberta Programme of Studies for the Elementary School. 
It also suggests “that the work of the elementary grades 
should be increasingly informed by the principles of the 
enterprise method.” 

Foreign Correspondents 

In a number of schools in the Province pupils exchange 
letters with school pupils in other parts of the world—the 
United States, South America, Australasia, the Pacific 
Islands, the Straits Settlements, South Africa, England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and other countries of Europe. 

Teachers shouid find in a project of this kind a useful 
motivation for written language. Mrs. Gwendoline T. Cook, 
10127 124th Street, Edmonton, has received many letters 
from schools and school pupils in other parts of the world 
with a request that the letters be answered by Alberta pupils 
who would like to have correspondents in foreign countries. 
A statement from Mrs. Cook appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Teachers who are interested are asked to communicate with 
Mrs. Cook. 





« « « 





MR. J. W. GILLES, B.A. 
McLennan, Alberta 
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MR. R. V. McCULLOUGH, B.A. 
Taber, Alberta 


OUR NEW INSPECTORS » » » 





MR. J. D. AIKENHEAD, 


Sc., M.A. 
Sangudo, Alberta 
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BOOK REVIEW 





W. D. McDOUGALL, M.A. 
Normal Practice School, Edmonton 


NEW BOOKS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Our Empire and Its Neighbors and The World Today, by 
W. D. McDougall and Gilbert Paterson, are two interesting 
publications of the year, presented in very attractive form 
by the Ryerson Press of Toronto. 


The collaborating authors are educationists and teachers 
of wide experience. Mr. McDougall knows the rural and 
small-town school and had fully won his spurs before assum- 
ing the principalship of the Edmonton Normal Practice 
School at its inauguration in 1929. Mr. Paterson, now in 
Toronto, formerly taught in Regina and Lethbridge. 

The title-page of ‘(Our Empire and Its Neighbors” gives 
two revealing hints as to the nature of the book, (and 
equally, be it said, of its fellow). Both belong to “the Guide- 
book Series in Social Studies”. They are not text books. 
Teacher and pupil alike are intended to use them in finding 
their way to green pastures of human experience and high 
peaks of human adventure. There is, for example, in -the 
“Empire” book a chapter on British Africa—a quite discon- 
certing chapter for those who look through the spectacles of 
tradition, expecting to find in its pages all that the Grade 
VIII child needs to know about that part of the British Com- 
monwealth. We look in vain for the names of Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Kimberley and Pretoria, and find no account 
at all of the surface and drainage of the Union. Instead, there 
is a descriptive treatment of Nigeria and Kenya, the chapter 
concluding with a series of problems, committee enterprises 
and study questions of which the last reads: “Open forum: 
Who bears the burden, the white man or the black man?” In 
the pursuit of these problems and studies, teacher and class 
are intended to forage abroad among the conventional text 
books, geographical magazines, industrial advertising book- 
lets and adventure stories (perhaps even among modern 


Thousands of BOOKS for Pedagogue, Pupil, and School Library 
Used Texts half price 
Encyclopedias, National Geographics, Travel Magazines 


Call or write for your wants 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE BOOK EXCHANGE 
9965 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 
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films like “Sanders of the River” or “King Solomon’s Mines) 
in order to fill in the main facts about the interplay of hu- 
man and natural forces in the Dark Continent. 

In brief, the “Guidebooks” offer a method rather than an 
exhaustive content; (even so, the pages are packed with sig- 
nificant information). The point is this: That while a student 
may forget a mass of factual material conned without any 
attempt at organization from a dog-eared book, the same 
student will not forget an intellectual method once he has by 
diligent effort and training acquired it. 

The second clue on the title-page consists of the words 
“Experimental Edition”. This attempt to preserve while ex- 
ploring it, the complex integral pattern of human adventure, 
custom and environment is experimental, and awaits the ver- 
dict of observation and mature judgment. The old analytical 
approach, which treated separately - History, Geography and 
Civics, did too ruthless a job of dissection, and thereby 
turned the living organism into a somewhat unappealing 
cadaver. If the new synthetic approach known as Social 
Studies can succeed in showing our young people some of 
the vital realities which have conditioned the lives of their 
forefathers and now condition their own, the experiment will 
have been well worth while. But every classroom becomes a 
laboratory when we adapt the experimental technique, and it 
is only too well known that thousands of our classrooms are 
practically bare of the apparatus which that technique re- 
quires. Time will tell how far the liberality of the taxpayers, 
the versatility and devotion of teachers, the resources of 
the Larger Unit, can make good the deficiency; and doubt- 
less the “Experimental Edition” will, if necessary, be adapted 
to meet the emerging needs of the typical western schovi- 
room. In the meantime, it gives a very inspiring send-off to 
the Social Studies programme. 


A word of congratulation is due to the authors and pub- 
lishers for the excellent illustrative work, which includes 
maps, statistical pictures, photographs, original cartoons by 
school children, posters, and (of especially high merit) 
numerous industrial scenes in pencil by Harold A. Pearl. 


A BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE 


In a recent letter to the A.T.A. Magazine, Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Cook of 10127-124th Street; Edmonton, suggested to the’ 
teachers of Alberta that a bureau of correspondence might 
be established to foster relationships between the children 
of this and other countries. 

The following are some.rules,-given- by Mrs. Cook, for 
such correspondence: 

1. Correspondence between children of the same sex. 

2. Correspondents of the same approximate age. 

8. Letter-writing dealing with one of such subjects as the 
following: 

a. Our own town and neighbourhood, local activities and 

interests. 

b. Our schools and curriculum. 

c. Local nature study with specimens. 

d. Industries for which locality may be best known. (Des- 
criptions of visits to factories, farms, mines, public 
buildings, etc.). 

e. National games. 

f. Collection of stamps. 

To quote from Mrs. Cook’s letter: 


HOSPITALIZATION 


For Sickness and Accident with Principal Sum 
and Accident Indemnity. 


Plans to suit all requirements ; 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, England 


THE PIONEER AGENCY 
433 Tegler Bldg., Edmonton Phone 27004 


The A.T.A. Magazine 





“I wonder whether Alberta schools would like to adopt 
schools in Queensland. Below is a list of letters which I 
have received from children in Queensland and other count- 
ries; these children are eagerly awaiting Canadian pen 
friends: 


14 children from the town of Lutwyche, Queensland. 
children from the town of Maxwelton, Queensland. 
children from the town of Southport, Queensland. 
children from the town of Atherton, Queensland. 
children from the town of Greenmoutt, Queensland. 
children from the town of Nobby, Queensland. 
children from the town of Herberton, Queensland. 
children from the town of Struck-oil, Queensland. 


onwm ww nr oo 


on 


children from the town of Kengaroy, Queensland. 
children from the town of Millmerian, Queensland. 
children from the town of Yuruga, Queensland. 
children from the town of Bullyard, Queensland. 
children from the town of Clifton, Queensland. 
children from the town of Blanch View, Queensland. 
each—Prosperine, Toronsville, Augathallan, Jondary- 
an, Brisbane, Yednia, Gympie, Cabawn. 

Adavale State School. 

Kingsthorpe State School. 
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1 Northern Transvaal. 
8 

2 


Keer DON - DW 


Thursday Island, with papers of description. 
Durban. 
8 Modesto, California, U.S.A. 


“Should you wish to adopt one of these schools, please 
send 10c for postage and I will send you the bundle of 
letters. Besides these letters direct I have many names of 
children wishing to write here from various other countries. 
Perhaps among them would be a country useful for enlarg- 
ing on the enterprise work in hand, as a few letters from 
children of a particular district give quite a vivid picture of 
their environment. The following is a list: 

56 children in Piebermaritzburg. 


196 Melbourne, Australia. 


JOHNSON’S CAFE 


Corner Jasper Avenue and 101st Street 


EDMONTON 
A PARTICULAR PLACE for PARTICULAR FOLK 











“OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN” 


YOU ARE INVITED... 


to visit our store at any time and see for yourself 
why we are considered men’s stylists in the fullest 
sense. We are proud of .. . our Warren K. Cook 
and Londonderry lines of Men’s Suits and Topcoats 
. . . our complete stock of nationally advertised 
Men’s Furnishings. 


DRESS FOR SUCCESS! WEAR 


Dittrich Clothes 


10164 101st Street Edmonton 
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39 Brighton, England. 
15 Durham, England. 
9 Kent, England. 

9 Limavady, Ireland. 
23 Belfast. 

23 British Guiana. 

1 Italy. 

1 Gold Coast. 


“Also I have the names of schools. Among them are 150 
schools in New Zealand. Others in Bombay, Jamaica, Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland. 


“We hope to develop correspondence with countries such 
as South America, China, France, Germany, etc. To anyone 
wishing to correspond in any country I shall be pleased to 
supply the medium.” 





NOTICE TO EDMONTON TEACHERS 


The Oxford & Cambridge Book Exchange has for years 

been a landmark to Teachers. Their new store is at 9965 

Jasper Avenue where Educationists are welcome to browse 
as heretofore. 


W. J. STEEL - Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. West, Calgary 
Store Phone M 2612 Night Phone E 5863 





FILMSOUND MODEL 138 
A one-case 16mm. sound-on-film projector 
tor school use. Projects silent films too. 
750-watt illumination. 1600-foot film capa- 
city. 






ANY SCHOOL CAN NOW HAVE ITS 
OWN 


SOUND MOVIES 


On This Convenient Deferred Payment 
Plan. 


No school need go without good sound or silent 
film equipment simply because of the lack of ready 
cash. For Filmo silent and Filmosound projectors can 
be yours on a convenient Time Payment plan. 

There are 16mm. Filmo Projectors to meet every 
school need . . . for silent or for sound films . . . for 
small or large audiences. All are the products of the 
makers of Hollywood’s preferred professional equip- 
ment. All more than repay their slight extra cost in 
better performance and in long-lasting dependability. 


For full information, simply write 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEW 


LIMITED 
5271 WESTERN AVENUE 
MONTREAL 


Empress Hotel, Victoria 


Tivoli Theatre Bldg., Toronto 
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Pays to Shop at EATON'SE 


Hosiery of Merit! 


That’s what we can truthfully say about “Braemore’”’ and ‘“Eatonia”’ 
stockings. Their reputation has been earned by the satisfaction they 
have always given to Canadian women. We present the new Fall 
shades in these two popular lines—Indian Tan, Earth, Grey, Dusk, 
Mocha, Bermuda and others. 


BRAEMORE 

A sheer 2-thread 45-gauge high twist 

A medium “Brogue’”’ chiffon 4-thread 45-gauge 

A medium service weight 8-thread 42-gauge, | | 


won 


comfortable lisle top 

A medium sheer crepe silk-to-top 

A service weight with special stretchy top 
Sizes 8 to 1014. 

BRAEMORE VALUE, pair 


oe 





Eatonia Value is Unsurpassed 


1. A specially constructed 3-thread 45-gauge high twist chiffon. 

2. A 5-thread 45-gauge service chiffon built for wear and appearance. 
3. A 10-thread 42-gauge heavy service weight. Sizes 814 to 11. 
EATONIA VALUE, pair 

And of special importance—in both these brands 

we offer Extra Short and Extra Long Lengths! 


New Autumn Gloves 
For All 


We’re really excited over our new collection! be cee 
Imported glace kid and fine soft suedes in dif- : : 
ferent lengths . . . street styles in Capeskin, 

Goatskin, real Peccary ... ‘“‘Serrakid’” and 

“Beautyskin” gloves which are exclusive to 

EATON’S and stay soft and lovely and are per- 

spiration-resisting. And the styles are so smart 

in their interpretation of the season’s modes . 

beautiful in every detail! The fabric gloves are 

especially noteworthy this year, too— 

MAIL suede fabric, Bengaline, wool bars and 

others, made up with the same fine 


ORDERS details and smart points, such as zippers 


d 1 th ribb h titching, 
Are despatched the same Suiien be. er mbbonp, handsiitching 


ee oe MRCMEEME Colors are black, brown, grey, navy, 
Just address: deep tan, wine, green, chamois, purple. 


PERSONAL Sizes 6 to 8. 49c ws $5 00 


SHOPPER 


wae, | “T. EATON 


eV weEesTERN LIMITED 
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The Historical Study of 


y 
John Liebe, Ph.D., General Shop Instructor, 


Lethbridge 


PART II 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HISTORICAL CONTACT 
2. Historical Age 
Transplantation into a foreign civilization 
Assimilation of foreign civilizations: China 
The will to convert foreign civilizations: Russia 


It is, of course, impossible to give the exact birth-date of 
a civilization; but we can—within a century or so—determine 
the approximate time when first its cultural unity began to 
make itself felt. Even if we allow for the variety of interpre- 
tations that early historical periods permit, a tentative age- 
table of the five civilizations of our time comes near enough 
to the facts to allow a comparison of the ages. 





Civilization: Place of Origin: Approximate birth-date Approximate age: 


Chinese Hoangho valley before 2000 B.C. more than 

4000 years 
Indian Pundjab before 1500 B.C. more than 

3500 years 
Islamic Arabia about 400-600 A.D. about 1500 years 
Western Western Europe ynoqe 900 - 1100 A.D. about 1000 years 
Russian Eastern Europe about 1700-1900 A.D. about 200 years 


Usually a member of a civilization is quite unaware of 
the mental ballast he carries with him on account of his 
historical age. The mentality that he inherited from his 
civilization is naturally half submerged below the threshold 
of his consciousness. But if he goes abroad into the area of 
another civilization his mentality is suddenly lifted into the 
daylight of reason and he goes through the painful experience 
of a transplantation into a foreign civilization. 


Transplantation into a foreign civilization 


Such habits as eating with a stick instead of a spoon, or 
lying down for dinner instead of sitting down are viewed 
with curiosity and dismay. The possibility of marrying two 
wives, the obligation of putting on an uncomfortable, tight- 
fitting Western suit, the idea of reincarnation by millions of 
births or the idea of God having personality are equally 
provoking and ridiculous to those who haven’t known them in 
the days of childhood. 


A Scotch merchant in Hongkong or a Chinese in Cali- 
fornia or a Russian peasant in Canada or a Hindu at London 
University feels dreadfully lonesome unless he can take 
refuge in a settlement of his countrymen. That is why 
British merchants built Hongkong and Shanghai, why San 
Francisco has its China Town, why Russian Mennonites and 
Doukhobors tend to settle in separate farm communities in 
Western Canada, why even Hindu students in London reside 
in a group. Against the background of a foreign civilization 
we become painfully aware of the “configurations of ideas’’ 
that dominate our mind and which we have carried with us 
to the foreign shores. 

This experience is deeper and more painful to the sons 
of older civilizations than to the children of a young civil- 
ization. We on the North American continent sometimes 
wonder why the Chinese remain strangers among us while 
the Japanese adapt themselves more easily. The explanation 
lies in the difference of their historical ages. It was not till 
about 600 A.D., that Chinese culture penetrated to the islands 
on the eastern fringe of their civilized area that was inhabit- 
ed by Japanese. So historically speaking, the Japanese are 
only about 1300 years old while the Chinese age is more than 
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4000. A similar relation exists between the Americans and the 
Europeans: both are Westerners, but the American is about 
600 years younger and therefore less handicapped by his- 
torical age. 


The behavior of the civilized man in a foreign civilization 
gives us a valuable clue to the nature of historical contact. 
If transplanted we immediately proceed to adjust ourselves 
to offset the mental disturbance that the foreign environment 
is causing. From the psychological standpoin: this adjustment 
takes two forms: the will to convertion or assimilation. 


The lack of understanding for the foreign civilization 
naturally causes a feeling of superiority. Theoretically it 
may be argued that the first reaction could be humbleness 
or a feeling of inferiority. Although the sophisticated indi- 
vidual might react in this way, common observation shows 
that the feeling of superiority is a most natural defence 
against the disturbing attack of a foreign world. A child 
who hears the sounds of a foreign tongue for the first time 
will laugh and say: “‘You are talking silly”. An adult knows 
that foreign talk cannot all be silly; but he feels sure that 
poetry in his own tongue sounds much more beautiful. Yet, 
should he successfully go through the tedious process of 
mastering this foreign tongue he will, in time, enjoy its 
beauty as much as the grace of his mother tongue. He at 
first instinctively assumed an air of superiority, based on 
ignorance, and gradually yielded to appreciation. In a 
similar way we face a foreign civilization with a feeling of 
superiority that nourishes the will to convert the strange, 
unknown world to our own ideals. Be this expressed in deeds 
or only in thoughts, the attitude is aggressive. If we are 
capable, however, of gradual understanding this instinctive 
superiority which rests on nothing but ignorance must lose 
ground which, in turn, also weakens the will to convert. The 
foreign world is gradually assimilated into our own world. 
We become tolerant; our attitude is receptive. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that even the most complete assimi- 
lation is really a recreation. 


It stands to reason that, not unlike old experienced people, 
old civilizations are more inclined to and more capable of 
assimilation than younger ones. That makes all the difference 
between a smiling, observant, reserved educated Chinese 
abroad and and aggressive, proselytizing, self-confident Rus- 
sian from the Soviet Republic. The one is first of all an 
observer, the other an agent. In other words, historical age 
creates the ability to assimilate foreign civilizations, his- 
torical youth exerts itself in a naive, boisterous will to con- 
vert foreign civilizations. 


We are not surprised, then, that Russia, the youngest 
civilization, shows the strongest will to convert, while we 
do not know of a single fact in the four thousand years of 
recorded Chinese history that could be regarded as an effort 
to teach the world Chinese ways. China is the best represen- 
tative of assimilation, Russia the best example of the will 
to convert. 


Assimilation of foreign civilizations: China 


Sheltered by the high plateaus and deserts of Inner Asia 
and a long Pacific coast, the Chinese have had the good for- 
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tune of enjoying several thousand years of cultural develop- 
ment undisturbed by other civilizations. Nature allowed 
China to become the most original of all civilizations that 
have survived. The nomadic tribes that disturbed her peace 
like the Huns (about 250 B.C.) and, at times, even ruled the 
country like the Mongols (1280-1367 A.D.) and the Tartarian 
Manchus (1644-1912 A.D.), were culturally so inferior that 
they became Chinese by gradual absorption. So the Chinese 
preserved the longest historical tradition known to man. The 
practical Confucian ideal of life of this proud race was never 
seriously challenged from within the Chinese mandarin class 
till about 1900. 


China’s younger neighbor, the Indian Civilization beyond 
the Himalayas could never, in the face of unsurmountable 
natural barriers, organize or even think of organizing a 
military attack on China. So India’s desire to influence the 
older neighbor took the spiritual form of Buddhistic propa- 
ganda. Since the Indian monarch Asoka (264-227 B.C.) had 
given the lead Buddhistic monks devoted themselves to the 
spread of Buddhism throughout the world, which to them 
meant Eastern Asia. In the first century after Christ Budd- 
hism was already officially recognized at the court of Peking 
as one of the three teachings. China never attempted to 
“confucionize” India, but, after very slight resistance, 
allowed the new teaching to permeate their religion. As a 
matter of fact, many famous Chinese Buddhists like Fa 
Hsien (399), Sun Yun (518), Yuan Chwang (629), or i 
Ching (671) journeyed to the holy cities of India and brought 
home detailed accounts and collections.* The two civilizations 
that are not very far apart in age met when they were both 
mature. \ 

Even the distant Islamic Civilization found an inroad to 
China. When after Mohammed’s teaching (about 625 A.D.) 
Islam spread through Persia and Afghanistan it also reached 
Chinese Turkestan. The Chinese emperor Su Tung recruited 
Mohammedan soldiers from Turkestan to put down a re- 
bellion (757 A.D.) and allowed them afterwards to scttle 
in China proper. Seven or eight miliion of their descendants 
are still found in northern China and their communities 
were always tolerated. In spite of the fact that Canton was 
burned down by Mohammedan Fanatics (758 A.D.) whose 
ancestors had come by sea, educated Chinese adopted ideas 
from Islamic thought.+ 


Western Civilization began to send traders and mission- 
aries to Chinese shores since Vasco da Gama had discovered 
the sea route to India and China. The danger of an unde- 
fended coast line became later on a vital problem for China 
when, after the Industrial Revolution in the West, the steam- 
boat and powerful explosives reinforced the Westerner’s 
policy of exploitation. After the so-called Opium War} (1840 
A.D.) Western ways were forced upon China so fast and in 
so humiliating a manner that her 4000 year old tradition col- 
lapsed in the Chinese Revolution of 1912. China’s policy of 
refusing to be “opened” by the West is not due so much to 
her inability to understand the West, but constitutes a 
necessary first defence against the threat of a ton sudden 
contact with the materially strongest civilization of the world. 

To complete the confusion, just after the Chinese Revo- 
lution a very feverish propaganda for Soviet ideas was 
carried into Southern China by the young, virile Russian 
Civilization. Soviet agents gained a foothold in the new 
Chinese Republican Party, the Kuo-min-tang, and even or- 
ganized politically independent Soviet states on Chinese soil, 
an experiment which was temporarily stopped by the strategy 
of Chiang Kai-Shek (about 1930). It drastically reveals 





* See W. E. Soothill: “China and the West’’.1925. Oxford University 
Press. Humphrey Milford, London, pp. 18-23. 

t See Soothill pp. 23-25; Wells p. 566; Gowan and Hall: “An Out- 
line History of China’. 1926. D. Appleton, New York. pp.119-120. 

t See Soothill. pp. 96-136. 
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China’s historical age that Sun Yat Sen (1866-1925), the 
restless organizer of the Chinese Revolution, and his follow- 
ers showed themselves open to Russian infiuence after they 
had accepted so much of Western Civilization since 1912. 

The streams of all living civilizations have contributed 
to the deep current of Chinese history. In the face of China’s 
attitude to foreign civilizations we may state it is an 
historical tendency, that if two civilizations come in contact 
the younger one takes the initiative. 

The will to convert foreign civilizations: Russia 

Russia is the only civilization that awoke when all civil- 
izations had become neighbors. In a geographical sense China 
and India border on one civilization only, the West on two, 
but the Islamic and Russian civilizations on three. Russia 
has the longest line of contact with foreign civilizations: the 
eastern European plains open into the area of Western Civil- 
ization, the Amur basin touches China’s and Japan’s world, 
and the mountain ranges in northern Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan are a long political border over which the tide 
of Islam swept centuries ago. 

With the subtropical civilizations of India and the Islam, 
Russia has only loose contacts. Russian Turkistan and north- 
ern Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan are peopled by very 
primitive Mohammedans who counteract Russia’s immediate 
approach to the more advanced Islamic world. And India 
can directly be reached only through Afghanistan. 

All the more rapid is Russia’s approach to China and the 
West. With her back to the safe shores of the Arctic ocean 
she holds a unique position in the centre of the three 
temperate-zone civilizations. Western Civilization with Eng- 
land as its most active exponent, Chinese Civilization with 
Japan as the leading power, and Russia led by the Slavic 
group possess, all three, that vitality and will for political 
achievement which only thrive where body and mind is re- 
freshed by the change of the four seasons. It is in the temper- 
ate zone that Russia found a double outlet for her will to 
convert the world; and this geographical situation is truly 
reflected in the double face of the Communist International 
through which Soviet Russia conducts her propaganda abroad. 

Few institutions reveal the mentality of a civilization with 
the directness and frankness of Russia’s organs for foreign 
affairs; the diplomatic relations with foreign governments 
are carried on by the commissariat for foreign affairs, the 
appeal to the workers in foreign countries is made through 
the Communist International which was organized in 1919. 
Russia’s strange longing for the “world revolution”, that 
utopian hope for a world government, has produced a special 
organ in the Communist International which has been called 
—in a quite suitable comparison—‘“the foreign mission so- 
ciety of the Communist church.’’** Older civilizations are 
liable to mistake this fateful urge for mean political intrigue. 
Again and again the question of Russia’s propaganda through 
foreign embassies loomed as a contentious issue, and after 
a sudden raid of the Soviet embassy in Peking (1926), and of 
Soviet House in London (1927), led to a temporary rupture 
of diplomatic relations with China and England.*+ No other 
government in the world felt inwardly compelled to such a 
breach of diplomatic etiquette. 

To the West Russia appeals as the ruthless critic of capit- 
alism. And her appeal is disagreeably provoking because she 
uses Marxism as an intellectual tool. When Russian Civiliza- 
tion was grafted to ours the economic theories of Marx 
were, among many other things, imported and went through 
a complete transformation like Russia herself in 1917. The 
great power of the West which bears the brunt of this west- 
ward wave of propaganda is Germany where in 1925 more 
than one tenth of the population was organized in the German 





** See J. W. Hall: “Eminent Asians”. 1929. D. Appleton, New York. 
pp. 373-374. (Hall’s pseudonym is Upton Close.) 
*¢ See G. Vernadsky: “History of Russia”, 1930. 
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Communist Party. The wave of Hitlerism that followed is 
partly produced by a psychological fear complex which acts 
as a defence against Russia’s appeal. 


In the east Russia faces China who is—like herself—-a 
predominantly agrarian country, threatened by the attack of 
Western Imperialism with Britain in the van. To China the 
Communist comes as a helper in the defence against Western 
exploitation. Since 1922 the Communist International de- 
veloped two faces: one for the west and one for the east. 
The general appeal to all workers of the world was modified 
for eastern countries by Lenin’s theory of the “colonial 
slaves”.+ The workers of China and other countries in Asia 
and Africa should be encouraged to revolt against their 
Western masters rather than against their own government. 
And China was indeed trying to shake off Western extra- 
territorial rights; so Russia’s appeal was welcomed. When 
Mr. Joffe, the first Soviet diplomat reached Peking shortly 
after Vladivostok had been reconquered from counter-revo- 
lutionaries (1922), he lectured at Chinese universities, 
received a tremendous response from the intelligentsia, and 
persuaded Sun Yat Sen, the leader of the southern Chinese 
government to accept Bolshevistic help (Shanghai, 1923). 
Communists were forthwith admitted to the Kuo-min-tang 
and the Soviet government was allowed to send a thousand 
military and political instructors to support the southern 
government (1925). Two years later, the Russian organizer 
Borodin had to be expelled just before he could succeed 
in establishing a purely Communist government in Hankow.} 


Russia’s endeavor to encourage and even finance Com- 
munistic parties all over the world is often condemned in 
the West with utmost indignation. Yet our propagandistic 
enthusiasm for a westernization of the world is rooted in 
the same allegiance to the native civilization which is 
prompting the champions of Russia. To the average West- 
erner and in particular to the American the desire to con- 
vert other civilizations seems natural. Most of us feel quite 
confident that, some day, the rest of the world will accept 
what we have to offer: science and machines, business 
methods and compulsory education, even Christianity and 
modern armaments for the preservation of peace; though 
historically being older than Russia, we find a more mature 
way of expressing our desires. Next to Russia we are the 
most aggressive, proselytizing civilization on earth. 


Looking back over these brief sketches of China’s and 
Russia’s adjustment to foreign civilizations we clearly see 
that the danger for the balance between the civilizations 
of the globe comes from the youngest civilizations rather 
than from the older ones. It is principally the form of his- 
torical contact that Russia and the West are capable of, which 
decides the fate of the surviving civilizations as a group. 
Knitted together as they are, they will survive as a group or 
perish together. If there is.any hope for their common sur- 
vival it rests with the refinement of historical contact. 


t+ See Encyclopedia Britannica (14th edition, 1932) Vol. 19, p. 742. 
¢ See Vernadsky pp. 305; 310. 
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Two Impressions of the Tokyo Conference 


By E. A. HARDY, O.B.E., B.A., D.Paed. 
Treasurer, World Federation of Education Associations 


From the host of impressions made on the delegates to 
the 7th Biennial Conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations in Tokyo this last August, I am 
selecting only two. Others who went there will give you 
their impressions. 

The first, and probably the most important, was a pro- 
found sense of the value of this international gathering. The 
W.F.E.A. is basically a linking-up of national teacher or- 
ganizations. Its primary purpose is to join the teachers of 
the world through their own associations into a fellowship 
in which teachers everywhere may come to know each other. 
Knowing and understanding each other, teachers will have 
a heightened sense of the part they play in making our world, 
a truer realization of the responsibility resting on them to 
make the best of their high position, a more resolute and 
understanding courage to go on from strength to strength 
in their high task. 

This great vision of the teacher’s function is a corrective 
to the narrow view which the routine of the class room and 
the limitations of one’s parish tend so much to create. The 
common task and the daily grind may be illuminated by the 
radiance of this world vision. There is a great impetus in 
mass effects, and when thousands of teachers from many 
nationalities are in conference day after day the effect on 
the individual teacher is deep and lasting. 

The zest of these teachers at the sectional meetings in 
Tokyo was inspiring. The minute a paper was finished a 
barrage of questions from representatives of various lands 
kept the speaker and the audience on the alert. The Japan- 
ese interpreter translated paper and questions and answers 
for the benefit of the questing Japanese teachers. The dicta- 
phone in each room recorded every syllable for the trans- 
cribers later. 

The personal contacts on shipboard, on the train, at 
social functions, as well as at the meetings of the Confer- 
ence, greatly enhanced the value of the Tokyo meeting. 
Sometimes for an hour a group would discuss educational or 
national affairs in Honolulu, China, Scotland, England, Ire- 
land, Canada, the Philippines, Japan, India, and other coun- 
tries. The individual problems, and more often the common 
problems, would take on new significance and understanding 
from this play of minds. 

The Tokyo meeting was distinctly the most valuable of 
all the W.F.E.A. meetings in this great feature, the realiza- 
tion of the importance of the W.F.E.A. in bringing together 
the teachers of the world through their own organizations. 

The second impression was that of the fine qualities of 
the Japanese people. We were fortunate in seeing many 
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thousands of them, not only in Tokyo, that great city of over 
six millions of people, but in other major cities and in various 
rural areas, north and west of Tokyo. From all that we saw 
we came to regard the Japanese people as distinguished by 
thrift, courtesy, and efficiency and essentially peace-loving. 


Japanese courtesy is outstanding, showing itself not only 
in constant politeness to foreigners, but in the common acts 
of daily life, The taxi-driver, the railway official, the clerk 
in the store, exhibit this courtesy everywhere. On the train 
on a hot day a mother with her little children was the very 
essence of politeness to her children, and the children acted 
similarly to each other and to their mother. It seems in- 
grained. 

Japanese efficiency is known the world over. You can 
set your watch by their trains. Our express train from Kobe, 
due in Tokyo at 9:03, arrived at 9:03. The taxi service is a 
delight, and so cheap. The preparations for the Conference 
were marvellous in their comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness. The co-operation of business and professional men, of 
high government and municipal officiels, and of Japanese 
ladies of rank and position, gave efficiency and dignity to 
both the conference and the pre- and post-conference tours. 

The Canadian delegation—over 80 from many parts of 
Canada—was not only the second largest delegation at the 
Conference, but was probably the largest group of Cana- 
dians ever to visit Japan at one time. Their part in the Con- 
ference was considerable, and every delegate from all the 
forty countries was made aware of Canada’s part in tue 
W.F.E.A. Many frank expressions of their high regard for 
Canada and her delegation warmed our hearts and made us 
proud of Canada, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and 
our provincial and loca] organizations. 
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Of Interest to Teachers 


By CLERICUS 


Along with many other teachers, we ourselves have 
cussed the old high school set-up for not giving more con- 
sideration to those students who were not going on either 
to University or to Normal School. It is true we had a “gen- 
eral” course, but no one ever seemed to give it a thought. 
However, during the last few years, the cost of University 
and Normal school tuition has mounted up to such a figure 
that children have had no hope of entering these institutions, 
and so more and more they have turned towards the “‘gen- 
eral” course. At first we were inclined to welcome this 
release from the domination of the University and Normal 
school. No longer did we need to tell the children that they 
couldn’t possibly get along without such and such a subject. 
But what do we find? A child doésn’t wish to give mathematics 
a fair show at all. Or it might be science which he can’t 
see any sense in. So instead of the “general” course helping 
to form the well-balanced citizen we find our high school 
students nibbling at this and that and having a motley assem- 
blage of uncoordinated units as a result of three or four 
years high school attendance. It would seem that the new 
high school course will have to provide for a certain amount 
of orderliness and cohesion in setting up the requirements 
for a “general” high school diploma. 

oe a a | 

Apparently the poor salary offered to school teachers 
and the uncertainty of their ever getting the sum offered, 
are having their effect on the number of entrants into Normal 
School. The Edmonton Normal School has just topped the 
hundred mark and we understand that the enrollment at both 
Calgary and Camrose is away below last year. Even now, 
when schools are supposed to be staffed, numerous ads are 
appearing in the local press asking for teachers. Can it be 
that a better day is in sight for the members of our profes- 
sion? 

* * * * 

John W. Barnett, General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
A.T.A., has recently returned from the Peace River area 
where he was engaged in the work of teacher organization. 
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In a few days, he will leave for the southern part of the 
province to make good use of the Indian Summer to push 
the work of organization in Southern Alberta. 


* * * * 


We often wonder what teachers do to prevent schooi 
boards from being allowed to pay less than the statutory 
minimum salary. School Boards naturally make out the best 
case they can to the Minister who has, of course, to be 
guided in his decision by the evidence presented to him. Ap- 
parently the teacher is, in most cases, not interested enough 
to present his side of the case. It should not be an impossible 
task for a teacher to find out how many car loads of grain 
were marketed from his district, how many hogs and cattle 
were shipped, and other information of a like kind. If a 
personal interview with the Minister is out of the ques- 
tion, the information obtained could be suitably forwarded 
by mail. If teachers make no representation of their side of 
the case they surely cannot object to the Minister acting in 
good faith on the information he receives. 

x * *& & 

Schools are still closed in many parts of the province 
as a means of preventing the spread of poliomyelitis. This 
measure on the part of the health authorities does not seem 
to be supported to any extent by parents as children can be 
seen ganging up in all directions. Apparently bed-time is any 
time up to midnight. It will be a blessing for all concerned 
when the ban on school attendance is raised. We are pleased 
to note the announcement of the Department of Education 
that schools will not suffer any loss of grants through the 
enforced closing of schools. Teachers who depend largely on 
the school grant for salary will be glad to learn this. 

* ok * * 

Some years ago a company obtained a concession and 
spent considerable money building an amusement park on the 
shore of the Great Salt Lake, some seventeen miles from Salt 
Lake City. An electric railway was built out to the amuse- 
ment park and the return fare from Salt Lake City to the 
lakeside resort was 35 cents which included admission to the 
park. Being unaware of this, some few years ago we drove 
out to the resort over 17 miles of the poorest kind of road 
only to find that the price of admission was still 35 cents. 
Thinking however that a dip in the briny would be well worth 
this figure on such a hot day, we paid admission for ourselves 
and family. Eagerly we inquired the way to the beach only 
to find that the company required another fifty cents a head 
before they would let us bathe in the lake. In disgust we left 
the resort and went back to town without testing the buoy- 
ant force of the Great Salt Lake. A friend of ours who was 
down there this summer tells us that the lake has dried up to 
such an extent that the nearest part of it is two miles from 
the amusement park. Is this what they mean by “‘poetic 
justice’’? 
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By 
T. M. Parry, B. Sc., 
Western Canada High School, Calgary 


Shop-work in the school curriculum has been for many 
years as special privilege of urban centers through the 
medium of technical schools. The “General Shop’ course 
of the Intermediate School solves the problem of extending 
this privilege farther afield. 

One difference existing between a technical school shop 
and a general shop will be the source from which the in- 
structor is secured. A technical shop instructor, being 
engaged full time in practical work is usually secured from 
the ranks of industry, whereas the general shop instructor 
in most cases will come from the class-room. 

The technical school shop instructor adopts methods of 
organization and management to suit his one sphere of 
teaching activity; the general shop instructor will be con- 
fronted with many problems of a nature considerably differ- 
ent from those of the regular class-room. 

What will be the nature of the new situations and prob- 
lems to be faced? An indicative outline is given below in 
answer to the query, together with general ideas and methods 
in daily use. Elaboration of them is left to the individual 
instructor who must consider the school organization in 
which he is a part. 

To start with, it will be assumed that shop accommoda- 
tion has been provided, and that equipment, tools, and 
furnishings have been received. These are dependent on 
the phases of practical work decided upon by local authority, 
in co-operation with Departmental authorities. 


PART 1—SHOP ORGANIZATION 
Stationary Power Equipment: 

It is generally recognized that power equipment of a 
general shop need not be extensive. The amount, in fact, 
should be minimized even though the school district is 
prepared to expend a large sum for this purpose. It is more 
essential if the educational objectives are to be secured that 
handwork predominate, performed with the recognized 
hand-tools for the operations concerned. This does not 
mean that the total exclusion of power machines would be 
desirable as they certainly have their recognized place and 
value. The generally accepted power equipment of a typical 
general shop consists of grinder, machinist’s lathe, wood- 
turning lathe, and drill press. 

The instructor taking over a new shop plant may find 
such power equipment already located, but he will probably 
have the placement left to his own discretion. 

Modern power machines listed above have individual, 
electric-motor drive, doing away thereby with the necessity 
of overhead line-shafting and belts. Such power machines 
of the type designed for bench mounting are very satis- 
factory for general shop purposes if they are not too light in 
construction. Frequently the bench, or benches on which 
they are mounted are made considerably heavier than the 
benches provided for ordinary work. If these heavier 
benches will only fit certain sections of the shop, some 
limitation may then exist as to location of the power 
machines. 

There may be times when an overhead, wall, or bench 
line-shaft is necessary, and in such cases it must be kept 
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in mind at time of installation of shafting, that it fixes 
location of the power machines within definite limits. 

Hence, before establishing the location of the power 
equipment in any way, careful thought should be given to 
power outlets, lighting conditions, safety, and efficiency. 
By efficiency is meant locating the machines so that students 
operating them will not interfere with individual freedom 
of action; waste travel between correlated portions of the 
shop is minimized; and students doing other work do not 
have to pass too closely to machine operators. It will be 
realized that safety considerations are also closely inter- 
woven with efficiency in the shop lay-out. 

Some schools will not have electrical power available, 
and for such conditions there are treadle-operated machines 
available in some cases. 

Non-power Equipment: 

Besides power equipment, such items as a blacksmiths’ 
forge and anvil; woodwork benches; drafting tables; auto- 
mobile chassis, and engine stands; seat-work accommodation; 
blackboard; instructor’s desk and chair; or any other special 
equipment provided must be located with much the same 
care governing placement of power machines. 

Hand Tools, and Equipment: 

Before discussing hand tools, and equipment, some 

general remarks and observations will be made. 


Upon taking charge of a newly established general shop, 
the instructor should compile a complete inventory of all 
permanent equipment, tools, and furniture, and have it 
accepted as correct by the school district. At the end of 
the year, this inventory should be brought up-to-date by 
making any additions, and necessary deletions. 

If the instructor is taking over a shop already estab- 
lished, he should check the existing inventory sheets immedi- 
ately before accepting responsibility. If no inventory has 
been prepared by predecessors, one should be compiled as 
previously mentioned. 

Systematic check and repair of shop equipment must be 
maintained without relaxation throughout the school year if 
it is to be kept up to a standard from year to year. 


Before a shop class is permitted to leave, it is necessary 
that a check-up be made at the end of each work session, 
of all tools and equipment for loss and breakage. The 
methods employed to do this should occupy only a few 
minutes, yet must be thorough and reliable. 

Students should never be allowed to feel that any laxity 
exists in this regard. Generally, shop students will be found 
to appreciate the action of the school district in placing the 
equipment at their disposal, and will respect the confidence 
placed in them. 

However, if any tool or piece of equipment fails to turn 
up, search and investigation should be thorough. Frequently, 
the missing item has rolled underneath a bench, dropped 
into an open drawer, or has been left in a machine, or vise. 
Often, a student has innocently placed it in an overall pocket 
for the moment, and then forgotten it. 

As a general rule, it will be found that tools arranged 
openly in a manner bespeaking confidence, will be subject 
to less loss than when kept out of sight and subject to 
infrequent check. Only seldomly used tools, or those requir- 
ing careful handling need be kept under lock and key. 
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The amount of breakage of tools and equipment taking 
place will depend considerably on the degree of care taken 
to see that the individual student is capable of assuming the 
responsibility. Some breakage is bound to occur, and in 
such cases it is fair to expect that the student responsible 
will come to the instructor, and frankly report the breakage, 
and explain the circumstances. At such times, the instructor 
ean direct the student so that repetition of the breakage 
is not apt to occur. Public condemnation of a student for 
breaking an article will probably result in future breakages 
by the class becoming mysterious affairs, known to no one. 
Gross carelessness cannot be countenanced, but is unusual. 

After a student has finished with any tools, he should 
be expected to return them to their proper places at once, 
and not be permitted to leave them on the benches for others 
to return. The number of tools to be returned at clean-up 
time will be greatly reduced by maintaining this rule. In 
addition, other students may be waiting to use them. 

Hand tools, and small pieces of equipment may be 
divided into two classes: 

1. General Tools. 
2. Tool Kits. 

General tools are those intended to be available for the 
entire shop at any time. A very satisfactory method of 
arranging, and checking them is to use a large wall board, 
suitably framed and painted. Nails, hooks, sockets, etc., 
are provided as required to mount the individual tools at 
the places allocated. Then behind each tool is painted in 
black, the silhouette, or shadow of the particular tool. This 
idea replies to two questions for both instructor, and 
students. These are: 

1. Where does the tool belong? 
2. Which tools are still missing? 

In a general shop, it may also be desired to have smaller 
‘boards of the above type, arranged for each of the shop 
phases provided, but the use of the large general board in 
addition, will render needless duplication of tools unneces- 
sary. 

With a little extra work, and material, these boards if 
desired, can be built in a manner permitting them to be 
closed up from each end like a cupboard, and the tools 
kept locked up when not in use. 

Tools kits are handy in many cases, and if used, metal 
cases instead of canvas, or leatherette rolls are much easier 
to check in and out. Tool kits should be stored in a special 
cupboard, and can be distributed by either the instructor, 
or a reliable student chosen for the task. Some method for 
recording the date, and name of recipient should be estab- 
lished for checking purposes in case of loss, or breakage. 
Miscellaneous Equipment: 

One corner of the general shop can be used to advantage 
if equipped with a desk and chair for the instructor, a black- 
board, and a table with two forms. The blackboard will 
find frequent use for explanatory sketches and notes, while 
the students require the table for sketching, making notes, 
records, ete. If desired, a few regular class-room seats will 
do in place of the table. 

Wash-room facilities for a shop class require to be 
something more extensive than a single wash-basin when 
a class of ten, twenty, or perhaps more students are required 
to wash quickly. If several wash-basins are not available, 
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a long, narrow sink away from the wall will permit a large 
number to gather around it and wash expeditiously. 

A supply of cleaning rags and waste is desirable for 
hand wiping in the shop. Convenient bins, or large drawers 
will serve to store this material. 


Any old rags saturated with anything likely to take fire 
through spontaneous combustion should always be deposited 
in a fire-proof receptacle, specially designed for this purpose. 

One, or two hand fire-extinguishers should be mounted 
at advisable locations. In addition, provision for a hose and 
reel should be made if water pressure is available. 
Ordering, Storage, and Issue of Materials: 

Each term opening, the shop instructor must prepare his 
order list of materials required for the work of the ensuing 
term. It is much better to order sufficient supplies to last 
a considerable period of time. The order list of September 
should be carefully made up, having due regard for enrol- 
ment, and the phases of work being offered, with a view of 
requiring, if pussible, to place no further orders before the 
Christmas vacation. This may be difficult the first time or 
two, but can be done eventually. Then the January order 
should suffice until either Easter, or June. The new shop 
teacher who anticipates ordering materials as the demand 
arises will find that considerable time must elapse while the 
order passes through the established channels, before actual 
delivery is made. In the meantime, the shop organization 
will be badly disrupted as students’ work comes to a stand- 
still due to lack of supplies. In addition, the school board 
might well question the necessity of a continuous series of 
small orders. 

When the supplies are received they should be carefully 
stored away. Materials such as lumber, iron and steel bars, 
sheet metal, etc. should be stacked away in specially provided 
racks. If left lying on the floor, they will become damaged, 
cause accidents, and accumulate dirt. Small items such as 
nails, screws, glue, paint, wire, solder, friction tape, abrasive 
papers, flux, etc. should be kept in well arranged cupboards 
and drawers, accessible only to the instructor. Such material 
should be issued to students by the instructor only, as allow- 
ing the class to help itself will cause waste. If one inch of 
wire-solder is quite sufficient for a job, there is no sense in 
allowing a six-inch length to be taken—the other five inches 
wasted now may be greatly appreciated later. It is natura! 
to expect that students will use more material than a skilled 
worker on a job, but it is far better to issue an additional 
allowance if required, when requested for it. 

In ordering supplies, care should be taken that a com- 
plete description is given of each item listed. Remember 
that the person filling the order cannot read your mind. 
It is disconcerting to receive bar-solder when wire-solder 
was intended, or square mild steel bars when “round” were 
expected. 

Always keep a duplicate copy of your order. Besides 
acting as your check on receiving the items, it will act as 
a useful reminder in the future preparation of orders. 

Items such as files, hack-saw blades, drills, soldering 
coppers and similar tools are usually classed as supplies due 
to their short life, and not as permanent tool equipment. 
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TEACHERS MAKE NEWS... 


By Paul Malone, B.A. 
What does Section 160 of The School Act mean to you? 


Education officials believe it has deep significance for 
every teacher in Alberta. 


The amendment striking out a clause of the existing sec- 
tion 160 of the School Act, passed at the spring session of the 
Provincial Legislature restored to teachers the right of appeal 
from dismissal at the end of the school year, originally 
granted but later nullified by the U.F.A. government. 


The legislature constituted boards of reference in Calgary 
and Edmonton to arbitrate disputes between teachers and 
boards of trustees, arising from dismissals. Judge Matheson 
presided in Edmonton. His contemporary in Calgary was 
Judge Macdonald. Both jurists are district court judges. 

First information the general public was given that a 
number of dismissed teachers had decided to submit appeals to 
the boards of reference appeared in Edmonton newspapers 
on July 22. 

Newspaper court reporters (the writer was one of them) 
were startled that day when they found a district court 
chamber crammed with excited people—most of them young. 

“What's going on here?” the newsmen asked J. W. Bar- 
nett, secretary of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Barnett was in the centre of a group of worried young men 
and women, later identified as teachers. 


While reporters made hasty notes, Mr. Barnett explained 
the significance of Section 160. 

No longer, he said, could Alberta school boards arbitrarily 
“fire” teachers “‘without just cause”. Section 160 protects 
teachers, assures them if they give good service the law will 
not allow them to be dismissed on a whim of trustees. The 
legislation provided for judicial commissions to investigate 
circumstances surrounding dismissals, the secretary explained. 

If the board chairman decided, on conclusion of a hearing, 
a teacher’s dismissal was justified and given properly, the 
dismissal was upheld by the commission, the newsmen found. 

If, on the other hand, the appellant teacher and his or her 
representatives produced sufficient evidence to the contrary, 
the board of reference ordered the appellant’s position re- 
stored. 

Figures are significant. Fifty-seven appeals were heard in 
Edmonton and Calgary. Teachers were successful in 41 cases. 
That means, Section 160 proved 72 per cent of the dismissals 
involved were not justified—and incidentally gave a jolt to 
3,500 trustee boards in Alberta. 

In addition to teachers whose cause was upheld by the 
boards or reference, at least 20 more were informed their dis- 
missal notices had been withdrawn by school boards after they 
filed notice of appeal with the Department of Education. 
Their jobswererestored without a fight. 

Several trustees who attended the hearings frankly ad- 
mitted they were surprised when they heard ‘the teacher’s 
side of the story’. 

Judge Matheson remarked more than once, “‘I think the air 
has been cleared in this case and the teacher will find con- 
ditions more pleasant next year.” 

Undoubtedly, most readers of this magazine never will 
appear before a board of reference to fight for their jobs. 

But perhaps they will be interested in a “blow by blow” 
description of the procedure they would follow if they found 
themselves in that delicate position. 
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Let’s consider an actual case—a pretty young rural 
teacher. (Significant was the fact that all appellants taught 
in rural schools.) Our charming young friend was rudely 
shocked last June when she received a brief notice from her 
school board advising her her services would not be required 
for the following year. No explanation was given. 


The blow was doubly unexpected because she had won a 
favorable report from an inspector. The young lady was 
amazed, hurt. She had worked hard, hadn’t worried about 
the future. 


“See Mr. Barnett,” a colleague told her. 
When the term finished, she came to Edmonton. 


“Section 160 may fix you up. Be at the courthouse July 
25,” he told her. ‘‘Bring your inspector’s report, your contract 
and dismissal notice. Get in touch with Department of 
Education and fulfill the requirement for appealing the dis- 
missal. In the meantime ‘don’t worry’,’’ Mr. Barnett told her, 
after reviewing her case. 


July 25 arrived, three days after the hearings began. The 
young lady found herself in the crowded courtroom. At one 
of the counsel tables she recognized the chairman of the 
school board that had dismissed her. He was chatting with a 
talented young lawyer retained by the board to fight her 
plea for reinstatement. 


Carlton Clement, A.T.A. counsel, was on hand to assist 
Mr. Barnett. Confusion reigned. She had a hard time seeing 
Mr. Barnett. 


“Have all your papers ready ... don’t worry,” he told her. 

It was a strange experience for the girl—being in a 
courtroom, feeling like a prisoner before the bar. But most 
of the people there seemed cheerful. Other appellant teachers 
didn’t seem to be worrying. Reporters joked with Mr. Barn- 
ett. And courthouse officials, who usually pride themselves 
on looking stern, relaxed . . . and even smiled. 

Judge Matheson entered the room, mounted the bench. 
A Department of Education official called a name. It wasn’t 
the young lady’s. So she sat back to watch somebody else go 
through the ordeal. 

A young man took the stand. The judge satisfied himself 
proper notice of dismissal had been given. Then he asked the 
trustee’s counsel why the teacher had been dismissed. 

The appellant had called his charges “little devils’, said 
the lawyer. The heading a sympathetic editor wrote on my 
story of the incident was “they can be just that’. Apparenily 
Judge Matheson thought so. He ordered the instructor re- 
instated. 

Aided by Mr. Clement, Mr. Barnett displayed remark- 
able skill and polished courtroom manner in arguing the 
teacher’s rights. Trustees were represented by prominent 
Edmonton lawyers. Verbal duels were keen always, witty at 
times, bitter at others. One trustee counsel persisted in 
arguing legislation constituting the boards of reference was 
invalid but Judge Matheson was not impressed. 

The Edmonton board of reference chairman first deter- 
mined whether notice had been given in the manner demand- 
ed by school act regulations. If proper notice had not been 
given—and Mr. Barnett proved it—the teacher usually was 
reinstated without further ado. 

But if trustees had given written notice in the proper 
period after an official meeting, the battle began. 

When our pretty young friend was called, she told the 
Judge, “I have no idea why I was discharged.” 
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After hearing the trustee’s evidence, Judge Matheson 
said, “I haven’t either. It gives me much pleasure to reinstate 
you.” 

Some respondent trustees did give reasons for their 
actions—in fact most of them had plenty of reasons. 

Teachers’ representatives were startled when Judge 
Matheson upheld dismissal of a teacher who was alleged to 
have participated in politics in his community. Trustees 
admitted he had taken no part in school board elections. 

Did this mean that no teacher in Alberta has a right to 
take an interest in government of his or her province? 
Teachers’ sympathizers wondered. 

Here are some of the other reasons for dismissals ad- 
vanced by trustee representatives: the teacher ‘“‘played cards 
and drank beer,” the teacher “stayed out late at night and 
went to sleep in school the next day’’, the teacher “‘wasn’t as 
efficient as his predecessor”, the teacher “gave unauthorized 
holidays and long recesses.” 

Most important charge of all, of course, was the charge 
that the teacher failed to teach. When this issue arose, 
Judge Matheson depended mainly on inspectors’ reports. 

Underlying cause of many dismissals, observers believed, 
was petty politics in the community. 

The Judge weighed each of these cases on its merits. He 
heard long arguments on legal aspects of Section 160. He 
studied the personal appearance and characters of appellants 
and trustees. 

In seven cases out of ten he decided in favor of the 
teachers. 

Of course there was a more grim side, too. Several 
teachers failed in their appeals. The board of reference de- 
cided their dismissals were justified. But the unlucky ones 
were in the minority. 

The teacher’s score was 41-16. 

And that’s a decisive score in any contest. 
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LIST OF RURAL AND CITY TEACHERS AND 
EDUCATIONISTS WHO RECEIVED CORONATION 
MEDALS 1937 

Barrhead, Mrs. Grace Doherty; Bonnyville, Mr. H. E. 
Burgoin; Boyle, Mrs. L. Thelma Levy; Bruce, Mr. Hugh J. 
Gillies; Bruderheim, Mr. John A. MacDougall; Buffalo, Mrs. 
Rebecca E. Lewis; Burdett, Mr. Arden T. Litt; Canmore, 
Miss Edna A. Hill; Chauvin, Rev. Sr. M. de St. Medard 
(D. Rocheleau) ; Coleman, Miss Anne Yuill; Delia, Miss Jean 
Ross Freel; Drumheller, Mrs. Louise Vaughan Simpson; 
Falher, Rev. Sister Aime St. Sacrament (Bertha Chartier) ; 
Forestburg, Ivan C. Birdsell; High River, Miss Martha T. 
Kelly; Lethbridge, Miss Theresa Thomas; Magrath, Mr. 
Poulsen Hall; Medicine Hat, Miss A. C. Bishop, Miss Susan 
Smith; Nanton, Mr. Erb DeBow; Red.Deer, Mr. Joseph 
Welsh; Strathmore, Mr. S. H. Crowther; Spirit River, Miss 
Jessie Margaret Henderson; Three Hills, Mrs. E. Clemen- 
tine, Mr. W. E. Nicholson; Vegreville, Mr. James McCrea; 
Wabamun, Mrs. Elfleda Sunley; Wetaskiwin, Mrs. Bertha 
Munn; Edmonton, Miss L. Maude Bell, Mr. George A. Clay- 
ton, Mr. Stuart Fleming, Mr. C. O. Hicks, Mr. M. J. Hilton, 
Miss Annie D. Lyle, Rev. Mother M. Leo (A. L. Dunne); 
Edmonton South, Mr. Charles E. Bowker; Calgary, Mr. T. 
F. Beresford, Miss E. E. Cook, Mr. J. D. Ferguson, Miss S. 
J. Shepherd, Rev. Sr. M. M. St. Louis (M. Coyne), Miss M. 
B. Moore, Mr. C. A. Richardson. 


OTHER THAN PUBLIC OR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Edmonton, Mr. R. W. Hedley (Normal School Instruc- 
tor), Mr. M. M. O’Brien (Department of Education), Dr. 
F. G. McNally (Deputy Minister of Education); Calgary, 
Mr. L. B. Bennett (Prov. Institute of Technology), Dr. E. 
W. Coffin (Senior Normal School Principal), Lt. Col. J. A. 
MacGregor (Inspector of Schools), Mr. Arthur M. Scoit 
(Chairman, School Board, retired); Stettler, Mr. W. D. Hay 
(Inspector of Schools). 
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Agriculture in Intermediate and High Schools 


By J. D. NEWTON, B.S.A., Ph.D., Professor of Soils, 
University of Alberta 


Should Agriculture, as a subject of instruction, appear 
as a High School science, as in the past it has, or should it be 
part of the courses in General Science and Biology as now 
outlined? This is the topic which I have been asked to 
discuss. 

Obviously it doesn’t matter much whether a subject is 
taught under one heading or another, provided it is well 
taught. The important questions are, (1) To what extent 
should agriculture be taught? and (2) Will it be neglected if 
it is not taken as a subject by itself? 

On the whole it may be just as well if agriculture is not 
taught as a separate subject as our boys and girls are fre- 
quently burdened with too many subjects. Related subjects 
might well be taught under one subject heading, for in this 
way their relationships will be understood by the pupil. Ac- 
cording to a leading article in a recent issue of “Nature”, 
which discusses an interim report of the Science Masters’ 
Association on the teaching of general science, there is a 
movement in Great Britain to change the elementary part 
of the school science curriculum from its traditional inten- 
sive and formal habit to a broader and more human shape; to 
substitute general science for the rudiments of one or two 
branches of academic science. It is recognized that the 
proper place for professional training is the technical insti- 
tution or university. 

It might be argued, logically, that agriculture should be 
taught in our rural schools, and commerce and technical 
courses in our urban schools. This is the natural development, 
and business colleges, commercial and technical high schools 
have developed in our cities, in addition to the academic high 
schools. One might have expected a corresponding develop- 
ment of schools of agriculture in our rural districts, apart 
from academic high schools, but with the scattered population 
this was more difficult on account of the high cost of operat- 
ing such schools. Two schools of this character are in opera- 
tion in Alberta supported by the provincial government. Even 
in the cities special government support has been required 
for the development of technical schools. 

However, it is not with these specialized schools that our 
discussion is mainly concerned, but, rather, with the teach- 
ing of agriculture in Intermediate and High Schools. 

. While on first thought it might be considered especially 
important to teach the young students who intend later to 
specialize in agriculture something about the subject in 
Intermediate and High Schvols, the fact is that it is prob- 
ably more important to teach those who will not later have 
an opportunity to study the more advanced phases of this 
subject something about elementary agriculture. In a prov- 
ince where agriculture is the chief industry no one can 
afford to remain entirely ignorant of the conditions and 
problems of this industry, and our city and town high school 
students should learn something about elementary agricul- 
ture, as well as our country students, in order that they may 
always take an intelligent interest in the agricultural de- 
velopment of our province. 

It cannot be denied that, broadly speaking, agriculture is 
not as popular a subject of study as many others. One reason 
for this is the fact that there are hardships attached to farm 
life from which most people would like to escape. Even the 
boys and girls brought up on farms frequently prefer to 
study subjects which take them away from the farm. The 
trend has always been from the farm to the town. This is an 
unfortunate trend which should be counteracted to some 
extent by agricultural education. It is a mistake to run away 
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from the difficulties which we are facing in agriculture. The 
hard facts must be faced, and conditions of hardship over- 
come or reduced by work and study. Some people still regard 
anyone who studies agriculture as slightly queer, but we would 
be more than slightly queer if we neglected a subject which is 
vitally important to every one of us. 

Another reason why agriculture as a subject of instruc- 
tion is not as popular as it should be is that the majority of 
teachers have not had sufficient special training in agricul- 
ture, and are not themselves greatly interested in the subject. 
The successful teaching of elementary agriculture depends 
upon the enthusiasm of the teacher to a greater degree than 
the successful teaching of an exact science, and enthusiasm 
in turn depends upon an interest in and knowledge of the 
subject. 


Is it possible to teach agriculture successfully without a 
specialized knowledge of science? Obviously it would be 
impossible to teach advanced courses in many branches of 
agriculture without a knowledge of fundamental science, but 
it is possible to teach elementary agriculture successfully 
without much knowledge of science. A real interest in the 
subject, some general knowledge of agriculture, and appro- 
priate reference books and bulletins, would appear to be the 
teacher’s primary requirements. 


In the General Science courses as outlined for Grades 
VII and VIII in the Frogramme of Studies for the Inter- 
mediate School, emphasis could be placed on agriculture 
under several headings, such as those dealing with the earth’s 
crust, rocks, soils, and plant life in Section B, and under the 
headings concerned with animal life, water and air, in Section 
A. Similarly in the General Science course for Grade IX, em- 
phasis could be placed on agricultural applications in the 
parts which deal with the environment, solar energy, the 
living plant, and soil. In the Biology and General Science 
courses for High Schools also, there are many opportunities 
for discussion of agricultural applications. It must be em- 
phasized, however, that if agriculture is not taught as a 
separate science, and if it is not to be neglected, it will be 
doubly important to find teachers of general science and 
biology who are genuinely interested in agriculture. 

Our boys and girls should learn some of the broader 
aspects and problems of agriculture in Alberta before spend- 
ing too much time on details. The broad generalizations are 
likely to be remembered when many of the details are for- 
gotten. For example, much detailed information regarding 
the physical, chemical, or biological properties of different 
classes of soil in Alberta might be forgotten very quickly, but 
the student is not likely to forget what he learns regarding 
the relationship of our climate to the native vegetation and 
general charactersitics of the great soil groups of Alberta, 
and to the types of farming carried on in different regions 
of the province. 

Alberta, as a province, presents an excellent field for the 
general study of climate, soil, and plant inter-relationships. 
Because, broadly speaking, the climate grows moister frore 
the southeast corner of the province towards the west and 
north, the natural vegetation varies with these changes in 
climate, and as a result of the combined effect of these two 
factors, climate and vegetation, the characteristics of the soil 
have been changed, and the province is divided naturally into 
about four main soil zones. There are many different types 
of soil within each soil zone, depending upon the character 
of the original geological material from which the soils were 
formed and other factors, but there are certain soil profile 
characteristics which are quite distinctive for each soil zone, 
and these should be recognized by students who have studied 
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elementary agriculture in Alberta. There are, also, certain 
differences in the general character of the vegetation of the 
different soil zones which should be likewise recognized. 

In the gray, wooded soil zone the dark surface organic 
matter layer is relatively thin and the layer immediately 
below is light in colour and badly leached as a rule, because 
these soils have been developed in a relatively moist climate 
under forest vegetation. In the black soil zone the surface 
organic matter layer is thick because these soils have been 
developed in a fairly moist climate under a tall grass vege- 
tation. The dark brown soils have been developed in a drier 
climate than the black soils, under a grass vegetation, and 
the light brown soils in a still drier climate under a short 
grass vegetation. The brown soils are lighter in colour than 
the black because they contain less organic matter, and the 
light coloured lime layer, or layer of salt accumulation, is 
relatively close to the surface, proving that little leaching by 
rain has occurred. It should be mentioned, in this connection, 
that moistness of climate is by no means altogether a ques- 
tion of total precipitation or total rainfall. The rate of evapo- 
ration is very important also. The best permanent record of 
long-time weather conditions is written into the soil. Some- 
times we hear it said that our climate is changing, and that 
the climate of southeastern Alberta is drier now than it 
used to be. No doubt it is true that there are cycles of wet 
and dry years, but the record written within the soil proves 
that the climate of the light brown soil zone has been rela- 
tively dry for many, many years. 

The wooded or gray soil zone covers nearly two-thirds 
of the entire province, and occupies most of northern and 
northwestern Alberta. The remaining third of the province 
may be divided broadly into three soil zones, roughly equal 
in size. The black soil zone has its greatest development in 
south central Alberta, its widest east and west dimension be- 
ing in the neighborhood of Edmonton. There are, however, 
some large areas of black soil within the wooded belt in the 
vicinity of Grande Prairie and Peace River and close to the 
mountains in southern Alberta. South and East of the black 
soil zone lies the dark brown soil zone. Still farther south and 
east lies the light brown soil zone, which occupies all of 
southeastern Alberta. A map showing the different soil and 
vegetation zones would be almost essential to a study of 
Alberta’s agriculture. 

Then the young students should learn that different sys- 
tems of farming should be followed, broadly speaking, in 
the different soil zones, and that many of the farmers’ 
difficulties in Alberta have been due to an attempt to follow 
the same system of farming in widely different soil zones. 

In the moist but relatively infertile gray, wooded soil 
zone “mixed” farming with a variety of crops and live 
stock is practically essential, whereas in the dry, light brown 
prairie soil zone of southeastern Alberta mixed farming on 
a wide scale is practically impossible, because of the dry 
conditions, outside of the irrigated districts. These soil 
zones represent extreme conditions, and the dark brown 
prairie and black park soils represent intermediate condi- 
tions. 

Irrigation farming is not commonly developed in regions 
where the rainfall is sufficient to produce satisfactory crops, 
because of the cost of establishing and maintaining an 
irrigation system. Hence we find most of our irrigation dis- 
tricts in the brown soil zones of southern Alberta. Irrigation 
farming has been developed to a greater extent in Alberta 
than in any other Canadian province, but even if it were 
developed to the greatest possible extent, the available river 
water would not be sufficient to irrigate more than a small 
fraction of the brown soils where the natural rainfall is 
commonly not sufficient to produce satisfactory cultivated 
crops. 
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Students of even elementary agriculture in Alberta 
should learn something about the problems presented by 
conditions of drouth which often cover a wide area, especially 
in southeastern Alberta. Soil drifting and its control should 
be discussed, and it should be noted that much of southeast- 
ern Alberta is fitted only for ranch lands, and that some of 
the cultivated lands should be turned back to ranching. How- 
ever, the problem is not, as many apparently believe, simply 
that of turning all of the so-called drouth area back to 
ranching. There are important economic problems involved, 
not the least of which is the reduction in productive value of 
land turned back to ranching, because, where grain growing 
can be carried on with a reasonable degree of success the 
returns per acre, or the wealth produced per acre, will be 
much greater than if the land were used for ranching. Since 
land which is satisfactory for cultivation will support a much 
greater population under cultivation than under ranching, 
careful surveys must be made before deciding what use 
should be made of the land. 


The broad relationships of land settlement policies to 
the economic life of the province might very well be studied: 
the value of controlled settlement as against unrestricted and 
haphazard settlement often permitted in the past; settlement 
on land unsuited to cultivation and disastrous abandonment; 
scattered settlement with its costly public services (schools, 
roads, telephones, public health, administration, etc.). Even 
comparatively young students should obtain a general idea 
of our land settlement problems. 


School teachers throughout the rural districts of the 
province might exert a more widespread influence on the 
farmers’ home surroundings than any other group. In travel.- 
ling about the province one is struck by the bare and almost 
repulsive appearance of a large proportion of the farmsteads 
and farm villages. In striking contrast there are some farm- 
steads and villages which present an inviting, home-like 
appearance, because trees have been planted around the 
buildings or along the streets. The farmer hasn’t much time 
for gardening as a rule, but a special effort should be made 
to plant a hedge or windbreak of trees and shrubs around his 
buildings, as this would add more than anything else to the 
attractiveness of his home. It is doubtful if many of the 
farmers’ economic ills or privations are as important as this 
lack of beauty which all too commoniy surrounds him. 


As stated at the beginning, it doesn’t much matter 
whether agriculture is taught as a separate High School 
science or as part of the general science and biology courses. 
However, in a province where agriculture is the chief in- 
dustry the subject must not be neglected, and it is suggested 
that the broader problems of agriculture in Alberta referred 
to in this discussion should receive some attention. 
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Your Edmonton Convention of October 7, 8 and 9 
Provides a Splendid Opportunity to Shop for Fall and Winter 


Cleverly Styled Fur Collared Coats 
$19.75 - $25.00 - $29.50 


Tailored of All-Wool Treebark Weaves 


A grouping of styles from which you will choose with an 
unusual degree of satisfaction. Princess styles, fitted models 
and swinging swaggers. Tailored from fine all wool treebark 
weaves in new Fall shades and black. 

Cleverly designed collars of sable, French beaver, tipped 
wolf and American opossum. Lined with two-season Ray- 
bruck and fully interlined. Sizes 14 to 44, 16% to 26% and 
40% to 52%. Priced at $19.75, $25.00 and $29.50. 


New Fall and Winter Coats 


WITH MORE EXPENSIVE FURS 


$35.00 - $39.50 - $49:50 


Captivating coats, superbly furred with red fox, kit fox, 
Bombay, lamb, sable, wolf and Australian opossum. 

Fitted models with and without belts, also new style swaggers. 
Beautifully tailored of all wool treebark weaves in new Fall 
shades and black. 

Lined with two-season satin or silk .. . fully interlined— 
chamois to waist. Sizes 14 to 44 and 16% to 26%. 


Fur Coats of Hudson Seal ‘‘Heads”’ 


Again the Sensation of Another Season 
More Attractive than Caracul and Lower Priced! 


Johnstone Walker’s were the 
first to introduce them in Ed- 
monton last season and are first 
again this season! 
They proved to be entirely 
satisfactory last season and 
will again be the sensation of 
Fall and Winter, 1937 and 
1938. 
To a thirfty-minded Eastern 
furrier goes the credit for first 
conceiving the idea of sewing 
these small pieces of fur togeth- 
er and cementing them to a fab- . 
ric foundation . .and presto, a Lined to hem with satin-striped celanese. Full 





fur that surpass caracul in ef- length and swagger styles. Sizes 14 to $45 
fect and durability! 42. Exceptional value .............. 


Glossy Black French Seal Coats 
BOUGHT FROM A DEPENDABLE MAKER 


Swagger ... Princess and Slightly Fitted Modeis 


The choosing of ‘a Fur Coat is really a problem . .. there are so many different 
grades and qualities! 
Even with our FIFTY YEARS’ experience in buying furs we sometimes find it quite 
difficult to decide which Furrier to buy from . . and finally make the decision on the 
maker’s reputation for quality and workmanship! 

@ To be frank with you, French Seal is actually dyed hare, but there are many 


different grades of hare. Some are long and glossy . .. others short and 
lustreless! Come in tomorrow and see these Coats and let us tell you more about 
them. ’ 


Shown in Swagger, Princess and full length, slightly fitted models. $79 50 
Lined with striped or brocaded satin. Sizes 14 to 42. Excellent value ° 
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f Jolhhnstone Walker A deposit will hold 


your selection until 


A Eo a you are ready to take 
Est |Biiilical. 1886 delivery. 
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Oral French .. . 


OUTLINES, MATERIALS, SUGGESTIONS 
For the Oral Course in French, Grade IX 
By RALPH E. ZUAR, M.A. 

I should like to thank those who have given me valuable 
suggestions and hints. I shall try to incorporate them in the 
material. There were two suggestions in particular which I 
think worth while considering: the use of pictures and the 
use of French names. 

While I believe that seeing and handling real objects and 
dealing with persons make the proceedings more lively and 
interesting I must admit that the use of pictures allows a 
larger variety of names to be brought to the knowledge of 
the pupil. As an aid pictures may serve a very good purpose, 
but I would insist that they remain “aids”. 

It has also been suggested that the members of the Oral 
French class be given French names right from the be- 
ginning and that they retain these names throughout the 
year, the pupils addressing each other with these names 
whenever they speak French. 

May I again ask all the teachers of Oral French io let 
me have their names and further particulars as requested 
in the September issue of the Magazine. 


LESSON No. 6 
Forms of “étre” with positional and qualitative comple- 
ments; ils, elles sont, écrivent, etc. Simple local prepositions. 
Question “ow’’. 
Examples: 
Je suis dans,la chambre. 
Marie est dans le jardin. 
La pomme est sur la table. 
La boite est sous le pupitre. 
Louise est assise a la fenétre. 


Marie est debout. 

Rose est debout aussi. 
Elles sont dans le jardin. 
Ov est ma montre? 

Elle est dans votre poche. 


Henri est assis. Ou est le professeur? 
Edouard est assis aussi. Ou est votre pére? 
Ils sont assis. Ou est le crayon? 
Ils sont a l’école. Ow est votre maison? 


Here is a good opportunity to take up objects and per- 
sons in connection with the question “ow’’, to increase the 
vocabulary of the pupils and to use such expressions as 
“ici”, “la-bas”, etc. 

Draw attention to the Radio-Announcements in French 
beginning with “Ici Radio Canada”. Trell the pupils to 
listen occasionally in order to catch some word or expression. 
By heart: Comment vont vos parents? 

Merci, mes parents vont bien. 
Assign: Be able to answer questions with “ow”. 


LESSON No. 7 
Review action verbs and étre. 
Use ist and 2nd persons, plural, of verbs. 
Use all persons except the 2nd person singular. 
Question: N’est-ce pas? 
Examples: 
For review work use the questions taken up in the last 
six lessons. 
Nous sommes les éléves. 
Vous étes les eléves. 
Vous apprenez le francais. 
Vous parlez le francais. 
Nous parlons frangais ici. 
Vos parents parlent anglais. 
Je suis le professeur, n’est-ce pas? 
Il est mon éléve, n’est-ce pas? 
Elle est assise, n’est-ce pas? 
Les garcons sont dans le jardin. 
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Take care that the pronunciations of “le”, “la” and “les” 
are very distinct. 
Les filles sont dans la maison. 
La mére est & la maison. 
Les parents sont a la maison. 
Introduce idiomatic phrases whenever possible. 
By heart: Comment va Madame votre mére? 
Comment va Monsieur votre pére? 
Comment va Mademoiselle votre soeur? 
Comment va Monsieur le curé (l’abbé) (le 
pasteur) ? 
Assign: Form groups of three to say, in unison: 
1. Who they are, 
2. where they go, 
3. what they do; e.g. 
Nous sommes les éléves de Monsieur A. 
Nous allons 4 ]’école. 
Nous apprenons le frangais. 


LESSON No. 8 

Forms of “avoir” (except “tu’’.) ; 

Idiomatic phrases: j'ai faim, j’ai soif, j’ai chaud, j'ai 
froid. 

Question: Avez-vous? 

Examples: 

Increase the sentences in length without, of course, com- 

plicating matters too much. 

J’ai une montre dans la poche. 

Il a une soeur et trois fréres. 

(Practise Numbers 1 to 3) 

Nous avons une lecon de frangais. 

Vous avez deux crayons et une plume. 

Ils ont une lecon de géographie. 

Elles ont deux pommes et plusieurs cerises. 

J’ai une montre. 

Je regarde ma montre. 

Tl est midi. 

J’ai faim et j’ai soif. 

En Juillet j’ai chaud. 

En Décembre j’ai froid. 

When operating with the question ‘“avez-vous’’ do not 
use questions requiring the partitive or negative particles in 
the reply. Instead of the partitive take the indefinite article 
or possessive adjective. 

By heart: S’il vous plait, monsieur, ot est le Boulevard des 

Italiens? 

Par ici, 4 droite, monsieur. 

Assign: Every pupil individually to say: 

(a) what he has in his pocket or room; 

(b) what the parents have, and to make sentences with 

two of the four given idomatic structures. 


LESSON No. 9 


C’est un, c’est une. Numbers 1 to 6. 

Attributive adjectives before noun. 

Question: Qu’est-ce que c’est? 

Examples: 

C’est la table, la porte, le crayon, le journal, le cahier, 

etc., etc. 

Qu’est-ce que c’est? 

C’est une maison, une montre, une fille, un garcon, une 

vache, un arbre, etc. 

Practise the numbers 1 to 6 by placing a number of 
objects on the table and counting them. Then let the pupils 
individually, and finally in unison, count them. 

C’est unt jolie montre. 

C’est une jolie fille. 

C’est une bonne fille. 

C’est un vieux homme. 

C’est une vieille femme. 
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Use only adjectives whose ordinary attributive position is 
before the noun. 
Review the previous question forms. 
By heart: Comment va Monsieur le docteur? 
Il va trés bien,—mais les pauvres malades! 
Assign: Give the pupils a list of objects, in English. From 
these objects already known with their French names 
each pupil will be required to give the French name 
in answer to the question “qu’est-ce que c’est?” put 
by the teacher or preferably by a pupil. In these 
answers the adjectives pretty, good, bad, old, etc., 
may be used. 


LESSON No. 10 


C’est, ce sont. 
Disjunctive pronouns moi, lui, elle, nous, vous, eux, elles. 
Further prepositions. 
Adjectives of nationality. 
Question: Qui? 
Examples: 
Qu’est-ce que c’est? 
C’est le chapeau. 
Ce sont les journaux. 
Ce sont les arbres. Est-ce Henri? Marie? 
Ce sont les bonbons. Oui, monsieur, c’est lui, elle. 
“Garden” ¢c’est un mot anglais. 
“Jardin” c’est un mot frangais. 
Montreal est une vilie canadienne. 
Draw attention to the position of adjectives denoting 
nationality. 
Qui mange le bonbon? 
Qui écrit le mot sur le papier? 
Qui met le journal sur la table? 
Qui va dans le jardin? 
By heart: Le Dentiste: Qu’avez-vous? 
Un Monsieur: Monsieur le docteur, j’ai mal aux 
dents. 
Ma soeur a mal de téte. 


Qui est ce monsieur? 
C’est monsieur le directeur. 
C’est moi. 


Assign: Form groups of four to practise the foregoing 
material with the questions “qu’est-ce que?” and 
“qui?” 
LESSON No. 11 


C’est le livre de— 

Ce sont les livres de— 

Possessive adjectives: mon, ma, mes, notre, nos, votre, 
vos, son, sa, ses, leur(s). 
Attributive adjectives of colour. 
Review question drill. 

Examples: 

C’est le chapeau de Marie. 
Ce sont les livres de Louise. 
C’est mon crayon. 

Vous avez une plume, n’est-ce pas? 
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C’est ma plume, mademoiselle. 
C’est votre soeur, n’est-ce pas? 
Ce sont vos fleurs. 

La fleur est rouge. 

C’est une fleur rouge. 

Le livre est brun. 

Avez-vous un papier blanc? 
Review of question drill. 


By heart: Au clair de la lune, 
Mon ami Pierrot, 
Préte-moi ta plume 
Pour écrire un mot. 

Assign: Each individual pupil to be able to name, in French, 
objects placed before him or her without any hesita- 
tion, or to state where they are and of what colour 
(attributive and predicative position of adjectives). 


LESSON No. 12 

Ilya. 

Review of local prepositions. 

Numbers 1 to 20. 

Pronouns: il, elle. 

Question: y a-t-il? 

Examples: 
Il y a une, deux, trois etc., etc., personnes dans la chambre. 
Sur la table il y a un, deux, etc., livres. 
Dans la classe il y a aussi onze chaises. 
Comptez les crayons sur le pupitre! 
Qu’est-ce qu’il y a dans votre chambre? dans votre maison? 
Practise numbers 1 to 20. 
Y a-t-il un pupitre? 
Y a-t-il un frangais ici? 
un Canadien? 
un crayon sur la table? 
un bonbon dans la boite? 
une chaise derriére la porte? 
un jardin, devant la maison? ou derriére la 
maison? 

Review local prepositions. 

In order to practise the correct use of “‘il’’ and “elle” as 
pronouns, the le-words, and the la-words must have been 
carefully kept apart and clearly distinguished. Make it a rule 
to use the definite article as frequently as possible until the 
ear has become accustomed to “la fleur”, “le livre” ete. 
Start with questions involving persons: 

Ou est Louis? Il est dans l’autre chambre. 
Ou est la balle? Elle est sous la table. 
Ou est mon argent? II est dans votre poche. 
By heart: Continue ‘‘Au Claire de la Lune’”’. 
Ma chandelle est morte, 
Je n’ai plus de feu; 
Ouvre-moi la porte, 
Pour l’amour de Dieu. 

Assign: Each individual pupil to be able to describe a room, 
or a house, or a garden, denoting the objects and 
persons that are in the room, house, or garden, e.g. 

Mon pére a une jolie maison. 

Dans la maison il y a une petite chambre. 
C’est ma chambre. 

Il y a un lit, deux chaises, une table. 
Sur la table il ya... ete. 
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University Radio Programmes 
CKUA CFCN 


There are many programmes of interest to teachers on 
the University fall radio schedule: Language Courses; The 
Teachers’ Forum; series of plays on The Canadian Scene; 
the Science Question Box; The Round Table; Social Science. 
These are all evening talks available to teachers. 


The Teachers’ Forum 

Many teachers expressed their appreciation of the forum 
given last season and this year it will run for the full sea- 
son, commencing Monday, Oct. 14th at 8 o’clock. A number 
of educational organizations are co-operating, with the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Association taking a prominent part. The 
others are: Provincial Department of Education, Trustees’ 
Association, University School of Education, the Provincial 
Normal Schools, the Edmonton Educational Society, Educa- 
tional Progress Club of Calgary, and the Men’s Educational 
Club, Calgary. The programme for the first 3 months is 
as follows: 

Oct. 18—The New School Divisions and the Adminis- 
trative Unit—H. C. Sweet (Inspector of Schools) 

Oct. 25—A Model Rural School Project—Geo. Havis- 
tock (Camrose Normal) 

Nov. 1—Matriculation Requirements 
(Trustees’ Assoc. ) 

Nov. 8—What is Novel in Grade IX Examinations ?— 
A. J. H. Powell (A.T.A.). 

Nov. 15—For which of the High School Courses should 
your child Register?—-M. J. Hilton (A.T.A.) 

Nov. 22—Secondary Education in the One-room School 
—J. W. Chalmers (A.T.A.) 

Nov. 29—How to Select and Retain the Services of an 
Efficient Teacher—F. C. Casselman (Trustees’ Assoc.) 

Dec. 6—Are Pupils allowed too much Freedom in 
School?—H. R. Leaver (A.T.A.) 

Dec. 13—Should Pupils be given Home Work? — R. 
Shaul (A.T.A.) 

Dec. 20—Who are the Average Pupils?—Dr. G. D. 
Misener (A.T.A.) 

You are asked to take an active part in these forum 
broadcasts by sending in questions. If these are of general 
interest they will be discussed at the end of the period. 


A. E. Ottewell 





DRAMA NIGHT 


Teachers all over the province listened to “New Lamps 
for Old” presented last year, and frequently discussed the 
plays with their students next day—a splendid idea and one 
that might well be carried out with the new series. Don’t make 
it a task, but tell your pupils about the plays and urge them 
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to listen and discuss each play with you. An entirely new 
series will be given this year, dealing with the Canadian 
Scene. The plays are being written especially for the micro- 
phone by Elsie Park Gowan, who did such excellent work 
with the series last year. This series of plays will commence 
on November 23rd and previous to this will come two plays 
by. L. du Garde Peach—Patriotism Ltd., and La Bastille, an 
Ironical Dissection. Following these two will be five bio- 
graphical plays, The Uncalled, the story of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar; The Red Cloak, the story of Jane Adams; The Man 
Who Discovered Sleep; The Jumping Horse; Set My People 
Free. The plays in the new series, The Canadian Scene, are 
as follows: The Old Regime; Under One Flag; The Coming 
of the Loyalists; The Fight for Democracy including The 
Rebellion of ’37 (Papineau and McKenzie) and The Solution 
(Sydenham and Elgin); The Red River Settlement; Con- 
federation; Canada Today. 


Tune in regularly at 8:00 p.m. Tuesdays. 


THE SCIENCE QUESTION BOX 


Science teachers and students should be interested in this 
programme given by Dr. E. H. Gowan. Why not send in your 
interesting science problems and hear them discussed over 
the air by an authority. If the question is outside Dr. 
Gowan’s own department he obtains authentic information 
from specialists. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Do you find it difficult to keep up with current topics? 
Then you should welcome the Round Table broadcast on 
Thursday at 8 o’clock. Some of the topics to be discussed this 
season are: The Broad Issue; Fear Rides the World; The 
British Marriage Act; What the Swedes are Doing; Is Abso- 
lute Pacifism Possible; The Trouble in the Orient; Problems 
Before the Rowell Commission. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


This year the Department of Extension is sponsoring a 
programme of social science studies and study groups are be- 
ing organized. To supplement the prepared material obtain- 
able at the Department of Extension, radio talks on general 
economics and political science will be given on Fridays 
commencing in November. 

These series are only a few of the good things offered 
by the University. All these programmes mentioned except 
the language courses will be carried by the Alberta Educa- 
tional Network, CKUA and CFCN. A bulletin containing de- 
tails of these and many other programmes can be obtained 
free at the Department of Extension, University of Alberta, 
Idmonton. 
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THE WORLD OUTSIDE 


Miss M. B, Moore, M.A. 
CHINA AND JAPAN 


History repeats itself in the Far East. Here for centuries, 
at intervals, races from the north, vital and warlike, have 
tried to conquer the fertile plains, south of Shantung. 
Japan in recent years has been gradually advancing, protest- 
ing constantly that she did not mean war, that all her inten- 
tions were those of peace. It was an insidious campaign but 
well understood by her opponents. Japan has had a measure 
of success in the northern provinces but her plans went awry 
when the Chinese attempted to bomb the Admiral’s flagship 
and attacked the Japanese force in the International Set- 
tlement. The opposition is keen and now Japan has decided 
to send her whole regular army of 260,000 men across to 
China. In this extension of the war, the huge territory be- 
tween Peiping, Shanghai and Western mountains promises 
to become the battleground. Below are a few of the chief 
events in the conflict. ; 

The Japanese forces landed and pushed southward, 
forcing the Chinese Army to retire west to cover the railroad 
at Nanking; thus the Japanese bluejackets attacked in Shang- 
hai were relieved and the non-combatants there were freed 
from immediate danger. 

The Japanese next declared the Chinese coast from 
Shanghai to Hong Kong under blockade, not only against 
Chinese shipping but also against United States, British and 
other shipping, all of which would be searched for contra- 
band. United States and Great Britain did nothing and China 
lost her custom revenue. 

The next incident was the air attack upon the car of 
Britain’s Ambassador to China, Sir Hugh Montgomery 
Knatchbull-Hugesson, whose back was broken. The Japanese 
made no immediate apology, but rebuked the Ambassador 
for not having a Union Jack spread upon the top of his car. 
Britain demanded an apology, punishment for those re- 
sponsible and assurances from Japan of no future similar 
occurrences. Great Britain emphasized the attack was against 
a non-combatant, not that it was an attack upon His 
Majesty’s representative, thus avoiding the more serious 
implication. 

Raids have been a prominent feature of the conflict, those 
upon Nanking and the native quarter of Shanghai being the 
most serious. The “President Hoover” was bombed on its 
way to Shanghai, but China admitted guilt for the latter 
claiming she mistook the ship for a Japanese troopship. 

In the north, Peiping and Tientsin have fallen, placing 
under Japanese control some 5,000 or more square miles of 
Chinese territory. A severe battle was fought from Nankow 
to Tangku and the Japanese captured Nankow Pass, the 
gateway to Chahar provinces. From there, the Japanese have 
advanced into Kalgan, the capital of Chahar on the Peiping- 
Suiyuan railroad which Japan aims to control in order to cut 
off assistance to China from Inner Mongolia which is under 
Soviet influence. 

The Soviet has signed a treaty with China promising that 
no aid would be given an enemy attacking the other, causing 
Japan to fear Russian entry into the war on the side of 
China. 

Japan is making a bid for Chinese support in Kalgan and 
Peiping by bringing back Confucianism which has almost dis- 
appeared in China, under Chiang Kai-Shek and his Christian 
Wellesley-educated wife. Schools due to be opened in China, 
are closed until anti-Japanese propaganda can be rased from 
the pages of the text-books. The 160 Chinese police are 
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learning Japanese and the Chamber of Commerce opened 
classes in Japanese for Chinese shopkeepers. It is rumored, 
too, that the Emperor of Manchukuo, former Mr. Henry Pu 
Yi, last of China’s Manchu Emperors may be restored to 
Peiping. 

Japan’s Emperor Hirohito followed the usual circuitous 
route of oriental diplomacy when in addressing his parlia- 
ment he said Japan’s one object was to persuade China to 
establish peace in East Asia but Foreign Minister Koki Hirota 
indulged in Western outspokenness when he said Japan’s rea’ 
purpose was to kick out Chiang Kai-Shek whom he considered 
to the the spear-head of anti-Japanese movements in China. 

* * * * 


SPAIN |; 


In the capture of Santander, Italian divisions threw off 
all disguise and heralded an Italian victory. It was a com- 
plete victory and the Basque president who had moved from 
Bilbao to Santander now gave up and went by boat to Bay- 
onne, France. This victory had important results. It freed 
insurgent troops for a drive against the Leftists at Sara- 
gossa; the small island on the north, an almost autonomous 
state lost its independence; and finally, as a third result of 
Santander’s fall, the Pope recognized officially the insurgent 
government at Salamanca. 

At present the Leftists have the mercury mines in Ai- 
maden but the Rightists have the coal, iron and copper dis- 
tricts. The olive, cork and grape areas are about evenly 
divided while the Leftists control the orange areas but the 
Rightists the wheat areas. 

Franco’s title is El Candillo. He controls the army and 
all Spain’s political, social, and economic life. His party's 
slogan is one country, one army, one Candillo; a slogan, 
however, that fails to make one the various Rightist groups. 
The regular army wants a dictatorship, another group wants 
to bring back Prince Xavier of Bourbon-Panna, brother of 
Empress Zita of Austria. Then there are out and out Fas- 
cists, and lastly those who wish for the return of Alfonso 
XIII or Prince Juan, the healthiest of his children. 

El Candillo is supreme, entrusting very little to his 
assistants.His brother Nicolas is actually Spain’s Premier and 
is the only assistant with any prestige. The thirty-five prov- 
inces under Franco’s control have military governors, ap- 
pointed by El Candillo, who use martial law. Franco comes 
of a military family, his brother Nicolas being a navy man 
while his youngest brother Ramon is an airman. The latter 
is in jail now because of his Leftist sympathies. 
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Francisco Franco was not prominent at the beginning of 
the rebellion in 1930 but gradually by elimination of other 
leaders he came first. Burgos was the early capital but has 
given way to Salamanca, where Franco lives in the Bishop’s 
palace with his wife and nine year old daughter all under 
very heavy guard. 

The Spanish problem is the pivot about which turns Euro- 
pean diplomacy. Italy and Germany fear a collectivist state 
on the Mediterranean and France and Russia, a Fascist state 
to their south while Great Britain is trying to find a peaceful 
solution, even advising a partition of Spain. The Left hope, 
by Spring, to have 1,000,000 fresh men while the Right looks 
to Italy for her man power which if it comes may prove a 
doubtful blessing because Italians settled in Spain might 
create a serious egronomic problem. They would have to set- 
tle since Mussolini dare not bring them back to Italy inas- 
much as he told them they were going to Italian East Africa 
when they were embarking. 

Se Se 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The attempted sinking of the ‘‘Woodford”, a British 
tanker, and the actual sinking of the “Havock’’, a British 
destroyer, apparently are the last straws, for such events 
augur the closing of Mediterranean communication to out- 
side countries. The submarines responsible are believed to be 
Italian, based at Majorca, Genoa, and Sicily; so Britain 
and France proposed a conference at Nyon, Switzerland, 
since the name Geneva is an anathema to Italy and Ger- 
many. This conference is to include twelve nations, Italy, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Egypt, Albania, Russia, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Great Britain, Germany and France. Russia 
acting om her own, however, sent a note to Italy accusing 
her directly of torpedoing two Soviet freighters during the 
past week and demanding reparations. Italy gave denial and 
refused payment and intimated she would not sit at the 
conference table with Russia. Germany followed suit. The 
conference, owing, no doubt, to the absence of these two 
countries and the ready compliance of Russia, came rapidly 
to conclusions and is now operating. There is a possibility of 


Italian co-operation. Benge 


TK BS 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Britain’s proposal that China and Japan withdraw forces 
from Shanghai, leaving responsibility for protection to Brit- 
ish, French and United States forces was refused by Japan. 
This refusal means that Britain will have to send more forces 
to the Far East. Be Bae 

The attempt to make army life popular in England has 
not been a success. War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha offered 
to reservists in Britain an opportunity to return to complete 
21 years’ service in khaki at end of which a pension ranging 
from 14s. to 34s. a week would be available. Out of 90,000 
addressed by letter only 3,000 answered. 
ae 
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Feeling of the Indian Congress Party in favor of Con- 
federation is strengthening and Congress leaders are sug- 
gesting that Great Britain might make changes such as 
allowing the representatives from the native states be elec- 
ted instead of being nominated by the Princes. 

* * * * 


In British Malaya prospectors have discovered millions of 
tons of iron ore in an area of 4,000 acres partly jungle and 
partly rubber plantation in northern Malaya. A British com- 
pany is interested and a Japanese company has made an offer. 
Singapore newspapers urge British control, for already 
Japan, since 1933, has increased her exports of iron ore from 
Malaya to Japan from 750,000 tons a year to 1,612,309 tons 
in 1936. This ore is of a high quality yielding 64 per cent 
of metallic iron. 
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Imperial Airways operates in Europe, Africa, the near 
and middle East, India, the Far East and Australia. In order 
to serve the maximum number of people and ensure no inter- 
ruption in that service, when the present agreement between 
the state and Imperial Airways expires in 1939, the British 
government has stated that starting in 1937, first class letter 
mail intended for destinations within the British Empire 
should, as far as it is practicable, be carried by air at the 
flat rate of one and a half pence per half ounce. This service 
started this year on the London-Durban route and towards 
the end of the year has started on the London-Singapore 
route. In 1938 the service will be complete and will be fairly 
frequent. It is a far reaching scheme requiring unparalleled 
expansion and expenditure. 
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RUSSIA 


Estimates place Stalin’s executions in what is called the 
“blood purge’ at 500. The one common crime of all is devia- 
tion from the party line, that and no other although the ac- 
cusations may be given of their being counter-revolutionists, 
wreckers, saboteurs, Trotskyists, Rightists, etc. 
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NICARAGUA 


The boundary line between Honduras and Nicaragua has 
never been clearly defined. In 1894, Spain was called upon 
to arbitrate and in 1906 Nicaragua rejected the decision. In 
1918 Washington also failed to bring about an agreement. 
The government this September issued a postage stamp 
bearing upon it the official map of Nicaragua and Honduras 
demanded that the stamp be suppressed but Nicaragua re- 
fused and the citizens of both small countries were on the 
point of war. However, nothing serious happened. All Nica- 
ragua did was to ban an airmail stamp of 1935 issued by 
the government of Honduras, stating that mail bearing this 
stamp would be returned. 
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A Tentative List of Outcomes for Enterprise 


Education... 


By Dr. Donalda Dickie, Provincial Normal School, 
Edmonton 


As suggested in the article on Enterprise Procedure in 
the September issue of the A.T.A. Magazine, the first thing 
to consider in choosing an enterprise for your class is the 
goal you wish to reach. What outcomes in the way of im- 
proved attitudes, abilities, appreciations, habits, information, 
do you wish your pupils to achieve as the result of their 
work upon the enterprise. Setting down a preliminary, or 
tentative, list of outcomes will help you to choose your en- 
terprise wisely. 

It would seem to be desirable that Alberta teachers 
should build up a list of outcomes, generally regarded as 
desirable. Though neither prescriptive, nor restrictive, such 
a list would be a guide to the teacher in selecting the out- 
comes to be included in the outline, or preview of his enter- 
prise. It would form a common basis for our efforts in 
character and social education; and, if carefully thought out, 
it would give as much consistency to the information taught 
throughout the province as is required in the junior grades 
where no formal examinations are set. 

Such a list of outcomes was prepared and presented to 
the Summer School classes as a basis of discussion. Profit- 
able discussion followed; certain points were marked for 
elimination, others were added. The time was short, how- 
ever, and the teachers necessarily, hurried. More general 
and more thoughtful comment is required. The editor of 
the A.T.A. kindly giving us the space, the list is presented 
below. It is offered here, as at Summer School, as a tem- 
porary guide to the teacher in planning his current enter- 
prise; and as a basis of discussion looking to the prepara- 
tion of a generally acceptable list. 

Comment upon any, or all of the points listed, and ad- 
ditional points to be included “will be welcomed, and tabu- 
lated for future use. 


Desirable Outcomes in the Education of Junior Grades 


Aims 
The development of the individual by creative self- 
expression. 
The development of the citizen by experiences in social 
adjustment. 


The development of the skills required to handle the 
materials and situations involved in aims 1 and 2. 
Desiruble Attitudes 
Interest in learning. 
Curiosity about nature and things seen. 
Liking to work. 
Desire to express oneself. 
Desire to be accurate in expression. 
Desire to help others. 
Expecting people to be friendly. 
Respect for the personality of others. 
Tolerance for the ideas of others: open-mindedness. 
Critical of ideas offered for acceptance. 
Respect for superior ability. 
Respect for order, authority, older people. 
Desire to do one’s share, to pay one’s way. 
Willingness to co-operate. 
Willingness to accept responsibility. 
Appreciations 
Values of things: sunshine, paper, telephone etc. 
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Quality in things: freshness in food; fineness in goods; 
grace in design; skill in workmanship, etc. 

Qualities in people: honor, loyalty, courage, endurance, 
truthfulness, unselfishness, good manners, public spirit, hard 
work. 

Humour. 

Order: neatness in person, clothes, home surroundings; 
harmony in sound, color, design, composition or arrange- 
ment; the total effect of things; finish of detail, etc. 

Arts: music; melody; painting; color and composition; 
literature: rhythm, story, picture. 

Abilities: Power to 

Work alone: self-reliance. 

Work with others. 

Initiate. 

Concentrate on work in hand. 

Make a new attack on problems if first fails. 

Persist till work is completed. 

Distinguish between principal and subordinate ideas. 

Organize a simple body of material on above basis. 

Solve a simple problem of mechanics, behavior, or social 
adjustment. 

Make friends. 

Listen attentively. 

State accurately and clearly. 

Follow instructions. 

Conform to common social standards. \ 


Habits 

Physical 

Breathe correctly. 

Wash before meals, at nights, bi-weekly bath. 

Clean teeth morning and night. 

Keep clothes reasonably clean. 

Eat regularly; eat vegetables and fruit; drink milk. 

Regular elimination. 

Play out-of-doors daily. 

Sleep 9 to 10 hours in room with fresh air. 
Mental 

Observe natural phenomena in environment. 

Listen with attention to what is said. 

Read with attention and state the principal thought. 

Read with a conscious purpose, for; general significance, 
drawing a conclusion, collecting facts, following directions. 

Read the passage, close the book, and make notes from 
memory; then check notes. 

Read the preface of a book. 

Use the table of contents, and index in research. 

Read the newspaper and read it by selection. 

State without exaggeration what has been seen, heard, 
read, or thought. 

Check facts heard or read for accuracy. 

Criticize ideas heard or read. 

Collect data preparatory to drawing a conclusion, or de- 
ciding upon a course of action. 

Skills 

Read 200 words a minute with 90% of comprehension. 

Write legibly with reasonable speed. 

Speak (or write) in complete sentences a coherent para- 
graph. 

Perform the four simple operations in number with 
reasonable accuracy. 

Read aloud in correct thought groups with a pleasant 
voice, clear enunciation, and natural expression. 

Speak to the pupil group without nervousness or man- 
nerisms. 
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Spell 500 words commonly used in writing, including the 
hundred commonest spelling errors. 

Read simple music. 

In Art, use two or three simple media; choose harmon- 
izing colors; compose a simple picture; arrange a room; 
choose a costume. 

Information 
Geography 

World, zones, climate, continents, oceans. 

Life of type of peoples in type regions. 

Location and organization of type industries. 

Canada: Great regions with climate and main features. 

Location and organization of important industries. 
History. 

Background of world history: primitive peoples, tools 
etc. 

Background of British History: Saxon democracy, [eud- 
alism, the renaissance. 

Discovery and exploration of Canada: story and biog- 
raphy. 

Study of life: Indian, fur traders, pioneers. 

Nature 

Flora and fauna of locality. 

Canadian forests: rivers, minerals, etc. 

Canadian wild life and birds. 

Science: simple reactions of: 

1. air 

2. water 

3.light 

4. heat 
Health: Reasons for: 

Breathing fresh air. 

Cleanliness in person, clothing, food, home. 

Rest, exercise, recreation. 

Simple foods: preparation and sources of. 

Clothing: sources of, manufacture of; choice of suitable. 
Music 

The notes 

Simple facts regarding key, time, etc. 

What to listen for in a piece of music. 

Stories of a few great musicians. 

Art 

Facts regarding paper and materials: the mixing and 
use of colors etc. 

What to look for in a picture. 

Stories of a few great painters. 

Generalizations 

The interdependence of all forms of life. 

Influence of nature on all forms of life. 

Man’s need to adapt himself to his environment. 

Man’s control over nature. 

Science is transforming our ways of living and thinking. 


For Better Grade Repairing 


KENWARD’S 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Repairs while you wait 


Ladies’ Private Waiting Room 


i" 10045 - 101A Avenue 
Opposite Eaton Groceteria 


Phone 24265 Edmonton, Alberta 
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Business and Professional 
Directory, Edmonton 


Carlton W. Clement, B.A., LL.B., successor to the 
law firm of Van Allen & Clement, and Bruce C. Whit- 
taker, LL.B., beg to announce that they have entered 
into partnership in the practice of law at Edmonton 
under the firm name of 


CLEMENT & WHITTAKER 
2. National Trust Building ‘Edmonton, Alberta 


AGENTS FOR 


Royal Portables and Standard Machines 
REBUILT STANDARDS—ALL MAKES 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 
10115 100th Street., Phone 27532 Edmonton 


Children don’t have to 
be taught that 


ICE 
CREAM 


IS GOOD -- THEY KNOW IT! 








DR. L. R. DODDS 
Dental Surgeon 


Evenings by Appointment 
408 McLeod Bldg. Phone 26757 


HARRY CROSS says—If your hair. is not becoming 
you—you should be coming to 


THE EDMONTON BEAUTY PARLOR 


10107 102nd St., Edmonton Phone 24554 


The Gladstone Foot Clinic 


WM. E. GLADSTONE, D.C.S. 
MOVED TO 


Walter Sansom’s Leckie 
Shoe Store 


10115 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 
Next door to Selkirk Hotel 
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THE ROLE OF HOME ECONOMICS in the Development 
of Personality and Character in Secondary Schools 


By Ada B. Lent, B.Sc.H.Ec., Technical High School, 
Edmonton 


The positive aim of education is the integration of per- 
sonality that makes right adjustments possible and the pro- 
vision of opportunity for coordinated activity, physical and 
mental, in the doing of tasks worthwhile. 

What the child is now, he has come to be in and through 
his environment. He is the result of his past efforts at 
adjustment. Because of this he must be studied in and 
through his environment. 

The role of the school is to control the environment so 
as to provide the best opportunities for the construction 
of habit patterns, and to assist the individual to gain an 
insight into his own problems, so that he will be able to face 
reality squarely, and thus preserve normal personality. 

What is meant by normal personality? Mind and body 
go together, and both must be kept in good health, through 
teaching and practice of the rules of mental as well as physi- 
cal hygiene. 

Personality and character as such cannot be developed in 
any specific subject. The whole of the life situation, both 
in and out of school, has either a positive or a negative 
effect. To be positively effective, the school must reach 
out in all directions. There must be no artificial barrier 
separating the school from the home, the community and 
the world. 

Some programs in the school offer greater possibilities 
of accomplishment than others, and Home Economics, in its 
broad sense, is one of these. Being a very part of the life 
of the individual, it can, if expertly handled, be a dynamic 
force in the development of a well-rounded personality. 

Since in developing character and personality the need 
is for a task, a plan and freedom, Home Economics pre- 
sents perhaps the best avenue of escape from the study of 
subject matter as such. It is a comparatively new field 
in the secondary school, and so has not become so deeply 
set in a narrow groove as some of the more traditional 
subjects. Because of its very nature, it offers a splendid 
opportunity to help the Secondary school break away from 
the domination of subject matter taught for college en- 
trance, a program which serves the few, leaving the vast 
majority of people as failures in their attempts to develop 
to their greatest capacity. Only when they can find avenues 
of self-expression will they be able to live happily and 
successfully. 

In order that Home Economics shall be able to accomp- 
lish its purpose, it cannot be viewed in its narrow sense, 
as is true in most secondary schools today, but in its broad 
sense, as touching and affecting the whole of life. Thus 
it cannot be kept within the four walls of the school, but 
must spread out into the home and the community, from 
where it will continue to spread in ever-widening circles. 

The first requisite of education is the task. Though 
the teacher is the dynamic, guiding force, she must not 
dominate the selection of that task, but out of a common 
body of knowledge and experience, teacher and pupils to- 
gether will decide what it is to be. Though the teacher is 
not the deciding factor, it is extremely important that she 
have a long-range view, clear objectives, and a flexible plan. 
The set, day-to-day plan is out of place here. 

Meeting the pupils on a common ground, the teacher 
becomes friend and counsellor, drawing out the ideas of 
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the individual, each one of whom will have something 
unique to contribute, no matter how slight. With proper 
guidance she can develop the worthwhileness of the task. 
There is no need to make it attractive. Its very worth- 
whileness makes it so. 


The task might conceivably centre around a study of 
the homes of the community. This inevitably leads to in- 
quiry into the customs and cultures of peoples of different 
nationalities. Here is a rich field which will lead to the 
development of a broader interest in, a sympathy with, and 
a responsiveness to, the problems of others. We are too 
prone to think narrowly in terms of our own culture to tie 
exclusion of others. 


Study of the actual housing in the community will lead 
to a knowledge of what housing is, and what should be the 
right of every citizen, in order to maintain standards of 
health and decency conducive to a happy and normal life. 
This study will take students out into the community to 
study the actual conditions of housing at different economic 
levels. If skillfully handled, these personal contacts with 
actual people and facts will lead to a broadening of human 
interest, a sympathetic insight, courtesy, kindliness, and a 
desire to help those who are less fortunate. 


Study of the community resources will lead to know- 
ledge of government, local and state, with a growing sense 
of personal responsibility in the use of community resources. 
There is perhaps no other thing which will develop positive 
character to such a degree as the sense of personal respon- 
sibility towards others. Even the most backward will find 
a special joy in carrying his share of responsibility. After 
all it is not so important what gives satisfaction, as how 
much satisfaction it gives. 

Study of foods will lead to a wide range of activities 
in the study and visiting of markets, knowledge of standards 
of cleanliness and perfection, laws governing supply and 
distribution, and possibly the setting up in the school of a 
market on a smali scale, where students can put into prac- 
tice their knowledge of selection and buying of foods to 
sell to the schoo! population. They can be led to see the 
supreme importance of health in the development of a well- 
rounded individual and the foundation of abundant health 
as a prime necessity in living the good life. 


The study of foods for families of different economic 
levels will bring out their need for a knowledge of nu- 
tritional requirements and food values. Selection, purchasing, 
preparation and serving of meals on the different levels, 
as well as the entertainment of other groups, school staff, 
parents and friends will broaden their social contacts, de- 
velop a spirit of resourcefulness, cooperation, understanding 
and an insight into the social amenities which might other- 
wise be denied to them. 


Clothing study will open up wide avenues of activity 
also. Working together, or individually, on problems of 
special interest will develop a knowledge of the economic 
and social value of clothing as related to the individual and 
the group. It will lead them out into the community in 
search of materials and information, and can be utilized 
along with all other activities, in bringing the community 
into the school, thus bridging the gap between the two. The 
universal interest in personal appearance can be utilized 
in teaching correct posture and health habits. With im- 
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provement, and pride in personal appearance comes an up- 
lift of the spirit and a sense of respect for oneself which 
is indispensable to vivid personality. 

Cooperation in community enterprise in supplying cloth- 
ing needs for the less fortunate is invaluable in bringing 
out individual characteristics of helpfulness, and the desire 
to contribute even a small share. 

The informal visiting of community members or groups, 
caring for individual food and clothing problems will help 
students to a way of self-expression the lack of which leads 
to the “shut-in” personality and distrust of the world at 
large. 

Family and social relationships, and a healthy attitude 
towards sex problems, cannot help but grow into and out 
of study of home and community life. It need not and 
should not be taught as such, but should be an integral part 
of all activity. 

The school set-up itself must be conducive to free activi- 
ty. The old-fashioned stereotyped laboratory must go along 
with the old methods of cramming facts into the heads of 
unwilling pupils. If there is going to be study of the home, 
then the school must be, as nearly as possible, a home. For 
Home Economics in school activities, the ideal set-up would 
be the house where students can develop the homelike atmos- 
phere; a place where they can express individuality in sur- 
roundings conducive to self-expression; a place where they 
can learn to live together in harmony and happiness. Here 
can be collected a wealth of materials for work and study 
from the home, the community and from more remote sour- 
ces. Here the librarian performs her duties, the hostess 
welcomes the guests, and supervises the household activities, 
and each one has an opportunity to contribute a share to 
the happiness and comfort of all. Here they can meet the 
members of their school, both staff and students, as well 
as community members, on a common basis of mutual un- 
derstanding, helpfulness and kindly cooperation. 

Even lacking a house, the Home Economics room itself, 
under the skillful hands of teacher and students, can be 
turned into a home where all activities may be carried on; 
where cutting out a dress for Mary may be going on in one 
corner, in another area a meal is being prepared for the 
group, for guests, or for undernourished Johnny, while 
others are weighing Johnny, charting his weight and in- 
teresting him in how to get well, and keep well. 

Nor should Home Economics in the school be confined 
to the room or the house, but boys and girls working to- 
gether in normal and happy relationships should have the 
experience of creating in wood, clay, metals, and other 
media of expression, things which are of value to them per- 
sonally, or for use in the school, home or community. Could 
there be any greater satisfaction for the group than to 
create the scenery for the dramatic play, or for Mary to 
create the costumes for the leading lady? 

In this atmosphere the school is no longer an artificial 
institution cut off from every day life, but is a centre where 
real problems can be worked out. In fulfilling this func- 
tion it is an instrument for the development of character, 
the evaluation of which by the world, is in terms of person- 
ality. 

In this set-up there will be no grades, but each student is 
afforded an opportunity for creative self-expression to the 
limit of his capacity. He will find that there is something 
which he can do, and do well. Under guidance he will pro- 
gress step by step, as he develops his abilities, reaching up 
to greater accomplishments and success. Failures will come, 
but if he is wisely guided, he will be able to see their value 
as an aid in further progress. 

The skills and techniques which are a necessary part of 
advancement will be learned in their proper setting; and the 
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student will learn as well those special skills and techniques 
of the work in which he is most interested. Where there is 
a need there will be a desire to learn. Where there is de- 
sire there will be learning. Self-reliance will come through 
self-help, and cooperation through the helping of others.. 

The teacher is the deciding factor in the successful 
broadening of experience through the accomplishment of 
the task. Her personality must shine through all her associ- 
ations both in and out of school. She must be a twenty- 
four hour teacher. The subject-matter teacher, as such, is 
out of place here. The teacher who loves to teach, who 
knows and understands human nature, who has a working 
knowledge of mental hygiene, psychology, and the philoso- 
phy of education, is the only one who will succeed. She 
must be a part, but not a dominating factor in all activities, 
and the successful teacher is one who can gradually elimin- 
ate herself from the picture. 

Elimination of the subject-matter teacher does not mean 
the elimination of subject matter. Neither will testing, 
measurement, and examinations go. They are the necessary 
tools for successful accomplishment, and under competent 
handling they will assume their proper place in the march 
of progress. 

The teacher must have expert knowledge of material and 
subject matter, or know where to obtain it. She must have 
abundant health, and be the personification of all that she 
hopes to develop in her pupils. Such teachers are difficult 
to find, but if education for character and personality is to 
be successful, they must be found and trained. This will 
mean reorganization of training college programs as well as 
careful selection of candidates. 

The school set-up itself will have to be changed to suit 
the program. Administration presents difficulties because 
of necessary flexibility, especially in the large schools, but 
pupil welfare must come first. Administrators will have to 
be us broad-minded as the individual teacher, otherwise 
there will be no progress. They will have to work for pro- 
per recreational facilities, auditorium, competent guidance 
personnel, and freedom to use every avenue for advance- 
ment. 

The groups will necessarily be small, consisting of not 
more than fifteen, otherwise the teacher will be forced to 
deal with the mass instead of the individual. The added 
money cost will be amply repaid by “increased happiness 
and optimistic outlook on life, for when the pupil is ready 
to leave the secondary school, he will have developed in 
himself an ability to face the world and its situations, ready 
to proceed into some field where his or her ability lies, 
whether it be as a carpenter, dressmaker, or candidate for 
college. 

This is the opportunity of Home Economics. 


MUCKLESTON’S 


BEAUTY PARLOR AND 
BARBER SHOP 


GET A PERMANENT 


WAVE 


from one of 
Muckleston’s 
trained operators 


10316 Jasper Ave., Edmonton - - Phone 27651 
Five doors West of the Hudson’s Bay Store 
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LOCAL NEWS 


and Local Meetings 


NOTE—AIll Local News items must be in the hands of the editor before 
the twenty-first of the month. 


BRUCE 


The first meeting of the Bruce Local A.T.A. was held in 
the Bruce School on September 18. 


The following officers were elected: President, Mr. L. C. 
Hergott, Bruce; Vice-President, Mr. Van Horne, Bruce; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Grace Bruce, Mayflower; Press 
Correspondent, Miss Jean Foster, Bruce. 


A discussion followed on the possibility of arranging a 
School Fair, and the group is anticipating an address on 
this subject from Mr. Malaher of the Vermilion School of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. Van Horne was appointed to report on the Vegreville 
Teachers’ Convention. 


Bruce Local will meet the first Saturday of each month 
at 2:30 o’clock in Bruce School during the school year. 


CHIPMAN 


The teachers of this local held their first monthly meet- 
ing of the present term at Ross Creek School on September 
17. During the early part of the evening the visitors were 
guests at a picture show of the Coronation procession and 
of the Covered Wagon. The moving picture machine was 
operated by Mr. Brown of the Department of Extension. 


At the conclusion of this entertainment a business meeting 
was held the main purpose of which was the election of a 
new slate of officers for the present school year. These are: 
Mr. F. Paige, chairman; Miss J. Steshyn, vice-president; 
Miss M. Eleniak, secretary; Mr. G. Matthias, press corres- 
pondent. 


Miss Steshyn and Miss Law, the hostesses of the evening, 
served their guests a very delightful lunch, featuring corn, 
the flavor and magnitude of which was praised by all present. 


CLARESHOLM 

The teachers of Claresholm and surrounding district are 
holding the first meeting of the fall term on October 7th. 
Some members of the Claresholm staff are speaking on topics 
of vital interest to teachers. Country teachers are invited 
to attend and become members of the Claresholm Local. 


EDSON 


The Edson A.T.A. Local held its first meeting of the 
season in the town school. Mr. Peterson, the president, occu- 
pied the chair. Those present were Misses Souther, Blasius, 
McLagan, Herbert, MacDonald, Thomas, Williams and 
Messrs Peterson, Dakin and Grover. The meeting considered 
and passed motions relative to the following matters: 


1. A letter to Premier Aberhart thanking and at the 
same time congratulating him on the help he has given to 
the profession. 


2. A decision to hold the annual school sports’ day on 
October 15, commencing at 1:30 p.m. 


Meetings are to be held the second Saturday in each 
month, in Edson School commencing at two o’clock. Teachers 
of the surrounding district are cordially invited to attend. 


PLAN YOUR SUMMER VACATION NOW ———— 


Be En terprising! 


Don’t be compelled to spend all next summer in 

school. Begin your Junior Business Course—NOW 

—by correspondence. Write your final examina- 

tions at Garbutt College and so save time for a 

holiday. Many Alberta teachers are well advanced 
in correspondence work—Don’t delay! 


Begin your course now 













FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send me full information about your Correspondence Junior Business Course (Approved by 
Department of Education). 


Business training for secretarial duties in offices is appealing to many young Alberta 
teachers. Literature and information—without obligation. 


Garbutt Business College 


TRADERS BUILDING—CALGARY, ALBERTA 
‘TRAINS BRAINS” 
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Notice to Teachers of Edson and District 
Teachers of Edson and District please note. On October 
15, (Friday) Edson School is holding its annual “Sports’ 
Day”. Teachers of schools on the “Branch Line” and Jasper 
as well as other districts near Edson are cordially invited to 
send representatives to participate. For further information 
write to Miss H. Souther, Secretary-Treasurer. 


FAIRVIEW 


On Friday, September 10, the teachers of Fairview and 
district held their first fall convention. There were 36 teach- 
ers in attendance. 

Inspector Wilson guided the discussions and gave some 
very helpful suggestions to the teachers in attendance. He 
spoke to some length on the Alternation of Courses and on 
the “Progress of the Larger Unit.” In speaking of the latter 
Mr. Wilson clearly pointed out the advantages of the Larger 
Unit to both teachers and school districts. Mr. Wilson 
wished to have the teachers help in every way possible tu 
prepare their school districts for the formation of other 
Larger Units. 

During the convention the following teachers led in 
discussions on topics of the new course for Grades VII, VIII 
and IX: Mrs. Crone, Miss Sutherland, Miss Adamson, Miss 
Ketter, Mr. Oliver, Mr. Houlden, Mr. Brandell and Mr. 
Lysne. 

In the evening a banquet was served at the Royal Hotel, 
followed by a dance in the Public school. 

The Fairview Local held its annual meeting in the Fair- 
view School Friday, September 10th. It was unanimously 
agreed that the officers from the previous year retain office 
for the present school year. It was decided that the next 
meeting be held at Hynes Creek on Saturday, October 2, 
and that it take the form of a social gathering. 


FOREMOST SUB-LOCAL 


A meeting of the Foremost Sub-Local was held on Sat- 
urday, September 18, at the Foremost school. The meeting 
was called to order by the Vice-President, Mr. C. Larson. 
Miss Murray acted as secretary in the absence of Miss Madill. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

A discussion as to whether the schools in the Sub-Local 
should hold a Field Day ensued. It was moved by Mr. Bohnet, 
seconded by Mr. Conrad, that the matter be dropped until 
spring, owing to the infantile paralysis epidemic. 

The Teachers’ Institute Programme for October 8th was 
discussed. It was decided that Festival and Field Day pro- 
grammes should be discussed there. 

It was moved by Miss Murray, seconded by Miss Terriff, 
that intelligence testing material for primary children be 
discussed at the next meeting in view of the possible pur- 
chasing of material to be lent to teachers inthe local. Carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Bohnet, seconded by Miss Turner, 
that the secretary write to find out about the obtaining of a 
lantern for the use in the schools of the sub-local. Carried. 

It was moved by Miss Murray, seconded by Miss Terriff, 
that the time for the meetings be changed from 2:30 until 
3 o’clock p.m. The meetings to be held the first Saturday in 
each month. Carried. 

Inspector MacGregor suggested that several Friday 
afternoons during the year should be devoted to programmes 
similar to that of the Teachers’ Institute. 

It was moved by Miss Teriff, seconded by Mr. Bohnet, that 
the meeting adjourn. Carried. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 

The September meeting of the Fort Saskatchewan A.T.A. 
was held on September 15 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomery, Partridge Hill. After a delicious corn roast and 
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lunch a short business meeting was held. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. Fenton; Vice-President, 
Mr. Griffin; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Looker; Press Report- 
er, Miss Cammack. The next regular meeting will be —_ at 
the home of Miss C. Turner, Fort Saskatchewan. 


HARDISTY-PROVOST 

The first meeting of the Fall Term was held in the 
Hardisty High School. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. C. J. Gillespie; Vice-President, Mr. Routledge; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Elm; District Representative, 
Mr. A. Oake; Press Reporter, Miss M. Matthews. 


HINES CREEK 


The Hines Creek Local had its first meeting of the season 
in September, with a good attendance, considering that a 
number of the teachers are new to the district and to the 
profession. The members of this local decided to plan a 
schedule for the art of all grades and to have a competition 
among the schools. It has been decided that we shall meet 
on the first Saturday of every month. 


LOUGHEED 

The Lougheed Local met in the Lougheed School on Sep- 
tember 11 for the first meeting of the new school term. The 
roll call was answered by seven old members and four new 
ones. 

Fees were made sufficiently large to pay for transporta- 
tion for members who are unable to provide their own. 

Discussion took place on the feasibility of holding a local 
festival next spring. Committees were appointed to obtain 
information on the different phases of a festival and to 
draw up a tentative programme. A report on this programme 
is to be given at the next meeting which is called for October 
2nd. 

Notice of the November Meeting: 

The Lougheed Local will meet on November 6th in the 

Lougheed School. 


MILLET 

A meeting for the purpose of organizing. a local will be 
held in the Millet School on Saturday, October 16 at 2:30 
p.m. Every teacher in the district is requested to make a 
special effort to be on hand to put the meeting over with 
a BANG. 


PARADISE VALLEY 

On Wednesday, September 8, a meeting of the 
Paradise Valley Local was held in the Paradise Valley School 
with thirteen members in attendance. The Local was re- 
organized fer the coming school year with the following 
executive: President, Mr. Robert Elliott; Vice-President, Mr. 
Frank Welsh; Secretary, Miss Swea Swanson; Treasurer, 
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Mr. Merlin Moncrieff; Press Correspondent, Mr. Anders 
Aalborg. 

Activities for the ensuing year were briefly discussed. A 
committee was appointed to arrange for a Fall Rally at which 
some speaker in authority on the larger unit of school ad- 
ministration be invited to attend. It was suggested by the 
meeting that the general public be given an opportunity of 
hearing this speaker at an afternoon meeting to precede the 
usual evening banquet. A committee was also appointed to 
investigate the possibility of showing Department of Exten- 
sion films in the McLaughlin Community Hall. 

At the invitation of Mr. Bruce it was decided to hold 
the next meeting in Allister School on Saturday, October 2, 
at 2:00 p.m. 


PEACE RIVER 


The regular meeting of the Peace River A.T.A. Local 
was held at the home of Mr. R. Schneider on Saturday, 
September 11, at 2:30 p.m. 

Plans were made for a convention to be held in Peace 
River on October 8. Arrangements are in charge of the 
following committees: 

Programme Committee: Mr. Schneider, Mr. Norris, Mr. 
Cromie. 

Entertainment Committee: Miss French, Miss Perry, Miss 

Holmberg. 


ST. MICHAEL 

The St. Michael Local held their first meeting after the 
reopening of school on Friday, September 10 at Wostok 
School. The following officers were elected for the year 1937: 

Miss G. Polomark, president; Mr. K. Semenuik, vice- 
president; Miss E. Melnyk, secretary-treasurer; Miss G. 
Kokolsky, press correspondent. 

Mr. F. Magera gave a very interesting talk on School 
Fairs. 

A very delightful lunch was served by the Misses Polo- 
mark and Kuziak at the close of the meeting. 


STETTLER 

The present members of the Stettler A.T.A. entertained 
the new teachers at tea after four on Tuesday, September 7. 
Stettler welcomes to the high school Miss Eleanor Jennijohn, 
Mr. Robert White and Mr. Harold Stuve, and to the public 
school Miss Rose Sturmer and Miss Pearl Colley. 

The Stettler Rotary entertained the staff of the public 
and high school at lunch Wednesday noon. The guests were 
introduced individually by their hosts. After a short talk on 
“Opportunity”, Principal Fletcher thanked the Rotarians on 
behalf of the staff. 


Stettler Convention 


The date of the convention has been set at October 7 and 
8. Items of interest to the teachers in the inspectorate will be: 
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1. Informal round table discussion on the new course in 
the Intermediate grades. 

2. Interesting hints for Grades I to VI. 

The executive is looking forward to the presence of an 
excellent guest speaker. The usual and popular banquet and 
dance will be part of the social activities. All teachers in the 
inspectorate are urged to make plans to attend this con- 
vention. 

Stettler Inspectorate Sport Events 
Track and Field Day in Stettler, Saturday, October 2. 
Basketball Tournament in Stettler, Saturday, October 16. 


THORSBY 

Sixteen teachers from Calmar, Thorsby, Warburg and 
surrounding districts met at the schoolhouse in Thorsby on 
September 18 for the first monthly meeting of the Thorsby 
Local No. 67. 

Guest speakers from Edmonton were Mr. Raymond E. 
Shaul and Mr. H. C. Clark. Both speakers dealt with the 
“larger unit” problems, and the organization of a local for 
Breton division was discussed. 

Mr. Brown, teacher of Fruitland school, volunteered to 
explore the possibilities of a track meet for this fall. 

An election of officers took place which resulted in the 
following as the executive for the coming year: President, 
Mr. G. R. Mealing; Vice-President, Mr. B. Munden; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr. E. L. Fox; Press Reporter, Miss Effie E. 
Davidson. 

At the close of the meeting a dainty lunch was served 
by the ladies. 

The next meeting was set for the third Saturday of Oc- 
tober at 2.30 p.m. at the schoolhouse in Thorsby. 

Notice to teachers of the proposed Breton School Division 

The formation of the Breton School Division in the near 
future makes it imperative for the teachers of the area to 
get together in order to discuss plans for their own status 
in the new unit. 

A local organization of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
for the whole division, should be formed which can draw 
up a salary scheduie and promote, generally, teacher welfare 
and teacher activities. Then when the division becomes a fact 
there will be a teacher organization ready to work with the 
divisional board. 

To this end-a series of meetings is being held at the 
following places and on the given dates. All teachers are 
urged to attend the meeting at the nearest centre. 

Breton—October 2, 1937, 2:30 p.m. 
Hoadley—October 9, 1937, 2:30 p.m. 
Rimbey—October 23, 1937, 2:30 p.m. 
Yours sincerely, 
G. R. MEALING, 
President. 
Thorsby Local of the A.T.A. 


A Delicious Dessert for Every OOccasion 





ICE CREAM 


TASTES BETTER 


CRYSTAL DAIRY LTD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Innisfail, Alberta, 
September 10, 1937. 
Editor, A.T.A. Magazine, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the Resolution passed 
at the Calgary Summer School Local of 1937. Those of 
us on the Executive of this local feel that to carry out 
conscientiously the wishes of those passing this resolution, 
we must bring the question to the attention of the teaching 
body at large and do all in our power to get immediate 
action. 


The resolution seeks a way of remedying to a degree 
the hardship the change-over in Alberta Education is making 
for the “under-dog” teacher especially. He or she has been 
loyally giving the best of values to the public often under 
quite unenviable circumstances. 


The remedy is not something unreasonable. Other 
provinces, in particular British Columbia, have instituted 
this bit of justice and fairness. ‘The aim of the New 
Education,” our Summer Schoool Classes have taught us, “is 
not intellectual achievement, but rather new habits and 
ways of living.’”’ This resolution is therefore entirely in 
line with the New Education, and denial of the request by 
the Department would be in utter opposition to the spirit 
of the New Education. Happily, only acceptance of the 
suggestion is anticipated. 


Furthermore,“ since the Department of Education is 
going 100% against the First Principle of the A.T.A. in 
restricting the function of the teacher by limiting the second 
class teacher to below grade VIII, and by limiting the non- 
graduate to below grade IX, it will beyond doubt recognize 


sympathetically the justice of the readjustment suggested 


by the Summer School Local of the Calgary Session of 1937. 
The resolution is apparently entirely in line with the First 
Principle of the A.T.A. 


Much more might be said, Mr. Editor, but your space 
is limited. May we ask each teacher reading this to take 
it upon herself or himself to initiate discussion of the matter, 
and see that it is considered at the Fall Convention. Our 
executive wired the President of the Edmonton S.S. 
Students’ Union to take the matter up there, but unfortun- 
ately it was not done. 


Yours sincerely, 
NORMAN BOWLES. 


SELKIRK HOTEL 


IN THE HEART OF 


Edmonton’s Theatre, Shopping and 
Business Sections 


Popular Rates Excellent Cafe Service 


Corner 101st Street and Jasper Phone 24111 


WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY 1937 CALGARY SUMMER 
SCHOOL LOCAL 

“Whereas the recent regulations demanded that teachers 
hold higher professional certificates in order to hold their 
positions, and : 

“Whereas, the standing in academje units as at present 
required is in some cases of little value in developing ad- 
vanced teaching ability for the grades one to_nine, and 

“Whereas, other provinces, in particular British Cci- 
umbia, now have regulations by which first class standing 
can be obtained by taking partial standing in the Grade 
XII subjects together with additional subjects at Summer 
School that are of a practical nature, 

“Therefore, we the Calgary Departmental Summer 
School Local of the A.T.A., being duly qualified teachers in 
the Province of Alberta, hereby resolve that we wish to have 
the present unfair arrangement revised so that the work 
involved to raise the standing will be of practical use, as 
suggested.” 

1. Grade XII subjects as required at present, or any 
equivalent of 15 units, made up as follows: 

(a) Other courses which can be recognized for credits in 

order to complete standing equivalent to Grade XII. 

y (b) A selection of any 3 Grade XII subjects which may 
be selected by the teacher, none to be compulsory; 
and, 

y (c) Credits for Summer School courses taken of any 
practical nature; 

» (d) Credits for courses taken at Summer Schools during 
the last four (4) years. 

(e) Credits for Special Certificates held or granted since 

Normalizing in Alberta. 

Credits for attendance in One Session of Summer 
School as at present required. 

Credits for Inspectors’ reports, graded G. or higher, 
received during the past four years and in the future. 
Credits for conducted educational tours. Certain 
American Universities allow this. 

More generous transfer of University Subjects for 
part years; e.g. 1, Hist. or Eng. 2 or Math. 1, etc., 
to count as subjects without requiring a full year. 
2. One teacher in Calgary S.S. 1937 local has a B.Sc. 
from outside University, yet can only get a second 
class standing in Alberta. (Has not tried during pres- 
ent government’s tenure). 


: Cereal, Alberta. 
Editor, A.T.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

On page three of the supplement to the Calgary Albertan 
of Saturday, September 11, there appears an article by 
Leonard D. Nesbitt of the Wheat Pool publicity department 
on the subject of weather in Western Canada. Some of his 
views are sharply at variance with some of those expressed 
in the Hilton manual. I believe it would be most entertaining 
and instructive if you would invite Mr. Nesbitt or some other 
authority to write two or three articles on the subject. If Mr. 
Hilton still holds his views he might be invited to reply. c 

I should like to suggest, too, that you publish two or three 
good articles on intelligence testing. ‘ 

International Languages (particularly Esperanto), sim- 
plified English, and other kindred subjects should be givén 
considerable attention. 

I believe, too, that there should be a greatly enlarged 
section devoted to current events—world, Canadian, and 
Albertan. 

Why not a question box? 

I am keen about that weather suggestion. 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. D. DENNY 


The A.T.A. Magazine 











geen NTERPRISES 
Published by 
School Publications & Specialties Limited 


These Enterprises have been compiled with great 
care. They are so set up that a teacher will be given 
a complete and concise plan for the development of 
the Enterprise. Ample latitude is provided for the 
pupils to develop original ideas. Group discussions 
are invited and provided for. 

These Enterprises tell you exactly how to start 
the work, what problems to be worked out, what 
activities "to be entered into, and a detailed plan of 
the whole project from start to finish. 

Master Hectograph copies of illustrations, prob- 
lems, etc., are included in these books so that they 
may be detached and used directly on a hectograph. 
These illustrations can be used for coloring, cut- 
outs, blackboard decorations, sand table models, 
window transparencies, woodcraft, etc. 

Each Enterprise is in a separate book containin; 
about 60 pages, 8% x 11 inches, well bound an 
very attractively covered. 


PRICES FOSTPAID 


Mother Has An Accident ..... 
Ente 3 Suitable for Division II 
rch of the Western Sea 


Pioneer Life in the West. 
Water, the Life Giver 
Primitive Transportation 
We Go Shoppi: 


Orders May Be Sent to 
Moyer School Supplies Limited 
F. E. Osborne 
or ask your local dealer. 


For the Busy Teacher 


READY-MADE ENTERPRISES for Divisions I and 
II. 15 titles from which to choose. (Send for list). 


Answers to Grade 7 or 8 Arithmetic, 
MAN SES ct Ad cdd en eevansakoas .35 


Highway Answers—Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6. Each .25 


We stock a complete line of Government texts, 
teachers’ manuals and aids as published by the 
Western Canada Institute and the Institute of 
Applied Art Ltd. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS 


We stock equipment A as required for the Element- 
ary schools. Prices on request. 


REPORT CARDS—Book style. New and up to 
date for the Elementary, Intermediate and High 
Schools. 10 styles from which to choose. Samples 
and prices upon request. 


Commercial Printers and Office 


Outfitters Ltd. 


“The School Supply House of Southern Alberta” 
5th Street South Lethbridge, Alberta 


“The Story of Wheat”’ 


In bright, attractive, colour illustrations 
‘this Chart contrasts olden times with 
today ... . primitive and modern 
processes are shown simply and in an 
interesting, instructive way by pictures 
and text... For all grades of pupils... A 
separate folder gives you additional 
information regarding each picture with 
which to supplement the short text of 
the Chart. Size 19”x28”, tinned top and 
bottom with brass eyelet for hanging. 


Send This Coupon 
for YOUR Copy. ® 


You letter must carry full 3c postage to ensure it reaching us. i 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED 


Teachers Are Invited 


to write for this 
instructive 


CLASSROOM 


CHART 
IPs FREE 


WHEAT COMPANY, LTD. 
Educational Dept. K}—202 King St. E., Toronto, Canada 


Please send me, FREE, “Story of Wheat” Chart and Supplementary 
Material for classroom use. 





Teachers Welcome! 


Whether you are in the country or in the city, you 
will find that you are always welcome at the “Bay”. 


We have every service for your convenience and 
invite you to use our charge accounts and our 


convenient Budget Plan. 


Follow that good old Western Custom and Trade 
with the “Bay” 


NEW REMINGTON 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


The famous Remington Portable Typewriter is yours for 
only 10c a day. Here is your opportunity to get a real 
brand new, Remington Portable. Equipped with all 
essential attachments. Standard keyboard. Back space 
key, two shift keys and shift lock. Act now while this 
special opportunity holds good. Send coupon TODAY for 


YOU DON'T RISK A PENNY. 


The Remington Portable is.made by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of office equipment. Your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. All Remington Portables are guaranteed for 
one year. % 


~~ 


CLIP COUPON 
NO 


FORSJYOU - FOR PUPILS ieee 


Every teacher who has owned even a clumsy, old-fashioned Remington Rand Limited, 
typewriter knows what a big help it is in her work. Think Calgary, Alberta 

how much easier your work will be if you have this Bicceted. Atte 

famous, handsome Remington Portable you can use any- . 

where. Think how much easier letter-writing will be. And, Please have your nearest office send me 
if you want to, you have many opportunities to make details of how I can own a Remington Port- 
extra money. _— : ; ; able Typewriter for only 10c a day. 

Urge your pupils to get typewriters under this amazing, 

easy plan. They will do better work. And it will make 

your work easier, too. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTERS LIMITED eee 10010 102ND ST., EDMONTON 








